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The world’s most popular canvas shoes, be- 
cause of all these important Keds features: 


I Full breather top. Every square inch of canvas 


G : V q* vo ul Fr i @ e t au b | q* a k upper open to free ventilation. No rubber cement. 


2 Perfected health insole. Smooth, non-irritating. 
Cool and sanitary. Promotes evaporation of normal 


Champions know that shoes can make or break their chances of winning. They perspiration. 
know, and you know too, that sure footwork is a big advantage in any game. 3 Correctly lasted to fit young growing feet; care- 
P ™ - 2 fully designed to encourage free, natural devel- 
So give your feet a break. Wear Keds—the shoe of champions. Keds are designed rn ton 
by folks who have studied the foot requirements of famous athletes. St bs Get de be wate ee eel 


Keds have full breather uppers to keep your feet cool and fresh. They have a9 eg drop in your washing machine and 

H ° e ang out to ° 

springy, tough soles that grip every minute. ; ‘a 
5 Selected upper fabrics rigidly tested for strength. 


And Keds wear too, from heel to toe. They’re built to take all the punishment High grade materials throughout assure comfort 


you can give them. and long wear. 


6 Pull-proof eyelets. Larger and stronger. Easily, 


Insist on Keds. Look for the name Keds on the shoe you buy. qi tied in oan cages 


Keds 


REO. U. 8. PAT. OFF. United States @) Rubber Company 
A RE FETT E DBD T 0 K E E P F E E T FIT 


7 Pressure-applied sole. Never parts from upper. 
Integral construction assures long service. 


8 Reinforced at every point of wear. Heavy bumper 
toe strip. Reinforcing stays at instep, ankle and 
back. 


Made in America to American Standards 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When a change is made in your address be sure to advise BOYS’ 
LIFE immediately so that we may correct our records and insure 
delivery of future copies due on your subscription. 











RENEWALS—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has expired. Tear off the address 
on the renewal wrapper and send it with $1.00, the price of a renewal 
subscription, to BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will 
not have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United 
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is 25c, and foreign postage 75c, a year. When writing about your 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears 
on the wrapper, and the date your subscription expires. This will 
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Advertisements, to be acceptable for Scout Publications, must,-in 
addition to meeting the standards in general use by publishers: of 


high-grade periodicals and other advertising media: 


(1) Justify the belief that the advertiser will actually receive a 
fair business return on his investment and that the advertisement 
will not merely be an indirect expression of interest in or serve as a 


contribution to the cause of Scouting. 


(2) Deal with a service or product which it is believed will render 
some service to the readers of the publication or purposes of the 


Boy Scouts of America. 


(3) Avoid involving the use of boys as Scouts, or in the uniform of 
uts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 
the product or service must have merit warranting the purchase 
price, and the project shall not involve capitalizing the Scout Move- 
ment, or encourage the boy appealing for response because of sympathy 
or the belief that Scouting will be helped, rather than because the 


article or service is desired on its merits. 
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From 
over to Cover 


“AAALPAIS” is Spanish for Bad Land. In Old Mexico, and in our own southwestern 

States where Missions were established by the Spanish Fathers, there are a lot of 
words like that. The Malpais desert is as hot and dry as the Sahara, broken, as most 
deserts are, by rough ranges of hills, or mountains. 

Raiders of the Malpais, the new serial that starts in this issue as The White Sultan of 
Mindanao comes to an end, tells of the adventures of a surveying crew surrounded by 
unseen enemies in that desolzte region. 

From the Philippines to Mexico. See which serial you like the best. You'll find 
plenty of excitement in these adventures on the Malpais desert. 


F,DDIE EAGAN, who wrote the boxing article that you'll find in this issue, is an ex- 
tremely striking example of what most people usually think a successful fighter is 
not. He’s quiet and friendly; he speaks in low tones, and will go out of his way to do 
almost any favor that youask him. He’s only a little over medium height, and doesn’t 
seem very heavy; yet he became the undisputed amateur heavyweight champion of 
the wall 
That’s a great combination: friendliness, and courtesy, and willingness to go out of 
your way to do a favor, and a world-champion punch, like the kick of an Army mule, 
to use if you have to. 





A MILLION MEN HELP MAKE BOYS’ LIFE 
PRIN TER S In digging around to find all the people who help make BOYS’ LIFE, 
we come to the printers. Publishing didn't get to be the sixth largest 
American industry by machine alone. The printer, for our purpose, is every person from the monotype operator 
to the pressman. 

From the BOYS’ LIFE cffice typewritten manuscripts, with directions marked on them by the editors, go 
to the printshop. The shop foreman distributes this copy to various monotype operators, who sit before big 
machines which have keyboards similar to typewriters. These keys are punched, about as you would a type- 
writer, and the machinery does the rest—melts metal, casts the type, and lines the letters and words up in 
neat order—setting as much type in an hour as the old-time printer did in a week by hand. This type is ar- 
ranged in columns, then in pages; other printers add the titles, captions and plates for illustrations. All 
of these jobs require skill and judgment. The pages are locked into metal frames or ‘‘forms,"’ and a proof is 
taken. An eagle-eyed proof-reader goes over the proof to find mistakes in spelling, grammar, fact, or printing. 
The errors are corrected; then the page forms are locked into a 48-page form. This goes to the press; the press- 
man makes his adjustments, tries out bis paper and ink, and when everything is ready, pushes a button and 
the great a begin their work. 

After the presses turn out their huge piles of printed sheets, each one as big as a bed, a folding-machine does 
its job to get them ready for binding. The copies of BOYS’ LIFE slide along a ridge, and another machine 
takes two wire stitches to fasten the pages securely together. Then the heavy trimmer cuts the proper margins 
on three sides of the magazine, and finally it is ready for the post-office. Thirty-six hundred copies are fin- 
ished every hour—one copy every two seconds. The whole process, from the time the final copy is received until 
the entire edition of copies is delivered, requires about two weeks. 











HE short article on Canada’s protection of wild animals, and Irving Crump’s A 

Nose for News, make a total of four “Special Features” in this issue including 
William Hillcourt’s article on the Jamboree. We hope, and think, you’ll find that 
every one of them makes interesting reading. But besides these articles you'll notice 
there are five short stories as well as the two serials, to make sure that you get good 
story-measure, too. 
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Month 


[MAGINE being promoted, only a few days before the big race of the year, from 
coxswain of the Second school crew to cox on the Varsity! Then, trouble. 

You'll find A Coxswain Uses His Head, that will start in the May issue and be concluded 
in June, is one of the best stories of school athletics that Ralph Henry Barbour has ever 
written for us. 


JNTERESTED in radio? The Flickering Lights, by P. S. Lucas, is a sort of radio 
detective story that you'll certainly like. At sea. With a suave criminal aboard the 
steamer. Lucas knows his stuff! 


LOOD WATERS is the name of an unusual animal story that we'll have in the May 


issue. Two formidable strangers of the wilds have to fight for the possession of 
a small island in the middle of a raging flood. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., wrote it. 


AN AVIATOR, who seems conceited, but who can really back up all his statements 

with cool, skilled flying, is a pretty dangerous chap to try practical jokes on. 
Trimotor Formation is another of Lawrence Guyer’s stories of exciting flights above 
the jungles of Panama. Incidentally, the cover of the May issue, that you may like 
well enough to keep for the wall of your room, just as you may the Viking-ship cover 
of this issue, was painted to illustrate it. 


“THERE LL be a lot of Outdoor material in the May issue, in anticipation of summer 
and the camping season. Let’s Build a Log Cabin, is the title of one of the articles. 
Ninety-Six Nights in a Barn Owl’s Nest is another. It’s going to be a good Scouting issue. 


Next 
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E GET a great many comments on 

BOYS’ LIFE. If you were here in 
the office with us you’d find that every boost, 
and every knock, that you’ve ever thought of 
making is pretty sure to come along from 
someone in some form or other. 

Want to see how some of the letters run? 
Naturally, the boosts outnumber the knocks. 
If they didn’t, we’d have to change the 
magazine all around. 


Let’s start with a boost from Willimantic, Conn.: 

**T like your magazine a lot. I have not had a copy that 
wasn't good. Being a Boy Scout I like it perhaps more 
than a boy who isn’t a Boy Scout. You always have good 
stories and pictures.” 


That’s only a short letter. But a lot of them have 
long comments, or suggestions. 

For example, here is part of a letter from De Valls 
Bluff, Arkansas: 

“Did you ever look out across hundreds of acres of 
shocked rice, without a tree in sight except those planted 
by man? And then at the edge of the prairie, to see the 
rice fields stop off abruptly, and the timber growing here 
that was standing when the great Civil War broke out? 

“Did you know that wolves still steal young pigs, sheep, 
and calves, within twenty miles of where this letter is being 
written? 

** Well, they do, and many other things happen in the old 
‘Land of Cotton’ that would make just as good a story as 
things that happen in and around the big City, and would 
be much more interesting to thousands of fellows who 
most likely will never see the great north woods.” 

Sincerely Yours, 


F. Knauff, S.M. Tr. 50. 


We’d like to see some good stories from Arkansas 
ourselves. We did print a couple last year that had 
to do with the Mississippi River, and we thought 
they were all right too—but there weren’t any 
wolves in them for a fact. 

Let’s try St. Charles, Illinois: 

“T enjoy your magazine from cover to cover so I am 
sending a dollar for a year’s subscription.” 

Wallace Evans. 

Wallace, we rise and bow. 

But wait a minute. 

“Gentlemen: 

“* Maybe you wonder why subscriptions have been falling 
down with you and increasing with other magazines. The 
reason is twofold: 1st, Serials make uninteresting stories. 
You lack good constructive, short stories. The American 
Boy, and many other magazines have these short stories 
which afford a reader pleasant divertisement. As soon as 
I see the above in your magazine I may be interested in 
taking a subscription but, as yet, will not even read your 
book.” A Former Reader. 


Not much we can do about that. ‘Former 
Reader” just doesn’t like the stories we pick. We 
think they’re good—and he doesn’t. At least we 
can be glad there are so many of yeu fellows who 
agree with us instead of with him. 

Here’s a suggestion from Scout James Baker, of 
Lubbock, Texas, he writes: 

“It has been a long time since we have had any good 
Indian stories in Boys’ Lire. Let’s have some like Missis- 
sippi Miles which was in Boys’ Lire way back in ’29.” 


We'll see what we can do, James. ‘Oregon or 
Bust” is the name of one good two-part Indian 
story that’s already here in the office, patiently 
waiting to get into print. 

Some letters ask for more stories by a particular 
writer. Here’s a sample from Kelseyville, California: 

“*Dear Sirs: 

**T have been a subscriber of the Boys’ Lire magazine 
for the last few years, and am particularly pleased by the 
stories written by Mr. Herbert Farris. Please give us more 
of them.” Yours sincerely, 

Kent Colewell. 


Here’s a letter from a Scout Executive: 

“T wish to particularly commend your article in the 
February issue of Boys’ Lire on an All-American All-Scout 
Football Team. Why not do more of this kind of stuff? 
You have the figures to present most interesting studies.” 


We think that’s a good idea. We'll look up the 
Scouting records of the winning track athletes of this 
season’s big meets and let you know what we find out. 

Here’s another comment from an older man: 

“Have been reading Boys’ Lire for fifteen years, be- 
cause of my interest in Scouting and because my own boys 
Ye M. M. Goodsill, 

General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railwcy 
Company, 


Expense 


Here’s what Joel Andrews, Jr., of Ettrick, Va., 
writes: 

“I think Boys’ Lire is the best boys’ magazine I have 
ever read. Put more about Lone Scouting in the future 
issues, please.” 


Now listen to this: 

“Several Scouts in our Council have called my attention to 
thestory, Swamp Night,’ in the January issue of Boys’ Lire, 
in which the statement occurs: ‘It always gave Rod a pang 
to see the broad white scar on the sturdy trunk of the 
pine—the death sentence of a tree—but there was comfort 
in the thought that although a bleeding tree would die 
in three years. . . .”. The story is a good one and enjoyed 
by the Scouts, but as we are in the center of many naval 
stores operators, all of our Scouts know that the author 
made a serious mistake in this statement. Pine trees are 
and have been turpentined over long periods of years, in 
fact, trees in France have been turpentined over periods of 
a hundred years. This letter is not meant to be critical. I 
thought that you would welcome attention called to the 
error. Boys’ Lire is growing in popularity and is constantly 
improving. More and more of our boys are reading it.” 


Now try this: 
‘Editors of Boys’ Lire: 

“Two nights ago it rained hard, and as I sat in my cosy 
room looking over the new Boys’ Lire, I found a note by 
our Grand Old Man that Indians used to eat cat-tails—or 
at least the roots thereof. This intrigued me, for across 
the way from the scene of my daily labors there grows an 
inexhaustible supply of cat-tails. 

“Next morn saw me out in the bog. I would grab a 
cat by the tail and pull. Me-e-e-ow! No effect oh the cat; 
it wouldn’t come up so I went down. There must be some- 
thing wrong about my technique. A Scout is Kind, he 
doesn’t pull cats’ tails. Apparently, as far off from dinner 
as before I started, I tried a smaller one, using a sort of 
rotary motion that might ease the cat out. Something 
snapped and up it came, a dinky root about as big as my 
finger. 

** Now I had the knack, the work was easy. I grabbed the 
next cat before it could get away and swung it around and 
around. Itlet go with asnap andIsatdown. I[ will not 
weary you with the harrowing story of how I gathered six 
roots, the last being a good one with rootlets sticking out 
all around like the branches of a Christmas tree. These, it 
seems, were the cat’s whiskers. 

“*Winning back somehow to solid ground, I washed the 
muck off my trophies. They were not much to look at. 
I took ‘em proudly home. . . . 

**After a white man’s supper of roast pork and cran- 
berries and peas and potatoes and cabbage, all topped off 
with jelly and cream, and after the dishes were put away, I 
set about cooking my spoil. The stuff looked kinda tough 
and stringy, so boiling looked like the best attack. 

“They had the same delicate tenderness that is character- 
istic of a good piece of second-growth hickory. 

“I figured that they ought to take about an hour to boil, 
and at the end of that time I tried them with a fork, but it 
bent over. Every time I tried, it bent in another place, so 
finally I put the fork back in the place where we usually 
keep the corkscrew, and thought that maybe they would 
be done in another hour. I do not recall just how long 
they had been cooking when my nose told me something 
was burning. It was. My Indian viands were half charcoal 
and half cooked. 

“I salvaged a chunk about an inch long and was em- 
ployed on it for the rest of the evening. What did it taste 
like? Just like the salt I put init. Something like slippery 
elm without its sweetness. About half of it was tough, 
coarse fiber like the stuff they make doormats of. Bite 
down on it and a little slimy juice oozes out. You could 
eat the stuff for a week if your strength held out, and not 
get a square meal out of a bushel. 

“Indians were skinny and muscular; they ate cat- 
tails. | They were very wise; they left the business of 
catching and cooking ’em to their squaws. Mine declined 
the proposition, so I guess I’m off cat-tails unless our 
Chief Scout can tell me how they caught ’em, how they 
cooked em and how in thunder they managed to eat ’em.” 

Cordially, 
F. W. James, A. S. M., Tr. 92, Belleville, N. J. 

Well, well! 

But Brother James, you must drink still deeper of 
Dan Beard’s woodlore before tasting the perennial 
cat-tail. For elsewhere, Uncle Dan describes the 
proper treatment of the cat-tail root—how it is 
dried, powdered, and then made into a paste. After 
reading that, you can sing with Scoutmaster P. O. 
Woodford of Santa Monica, California: 

“Dan Beard’s page is always helpful and gives informa- 
tion Scouts need.” 


That’s about all we have room for here. Just space 
left to end up in regulation style: 

Morgantown, Pa. 

“Dear Sirs: 

**T got a year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire for Christ- 
mas. I enjoy it the way a hungry dog enjoys a juicy bone. 
It is a fine Christmas present.” 

Ricuarp Brown. 
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HE beginning of a serial 
that will take you into the 
deserts of northern Mexico 
with a railroad survey outfit. 


PART I 


ACK LAMASON stepped 

on the brake and pulled up 

alongside the other trucks. 

Then he stretched his 
tangy body and stared about 
him. This was the first lazy 
moment since sunrise that 
morning, when the South West- 
ern Pacific survey party had trailed out of Yuma and 
crossed the border with a rapidity and secrecy that 
puzzled him. 

The three trucks had halted on an alkali flat lying at 
the foot of the mesa. Ahead Jack saw a mass of dull 
green vegetation rising like a battlement out of the Rio 
Seco. The bosque stretched east and west for miles in 
an unbroken line. On each side of him ran the sage- 
dotted flat, glittering with the sun of late afternoon. 

But what made the boy straighten up in his seat 
and take notice were the ruins on his right, of a great 
adobe casa, aloof, feudal, jutting above a clump of 
twisted mesquite trees. Rambling arches winged the 
central building of which all that remained was a tall, 
Jagged wall, pockmarked with narrow windows. Jack 
wondered if the place might not give him a clue to the 
information which he was seeking. 

“Hey, what do you think this is, anyway—a rubber- 
neck trip?”’ Staring up at Jack was a stocky man 
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with slate-gray eyes that had no more warmth than 
gunmetal. His nose, smashed in across the ridge, was 
all that the face needed as a finishing touch. Jack 
knew his name was Kinny, that he rated as head 
chainman. 

Quietly Jack drawled, “No sir, I don’t think this is 
a rubberneck trip.”” He stared back at the head 
chainman. 

“Say,” Kinny said abruptly, “how come a green- 
horn like you snared the stake-puncher’s job?” 

A slow flush ran along Jack Lamason’s well-muscled 
neck and he drove his fingers through his sorrel- 
colored hair, a habit of his when anything fretted him. 

“An old army friend of my father’s, Major Watkins 
of the Intercostal Airways, gave me a letter to Mr. 
Lunt. He took me on until college reopens.” 

“A college kid, eh?” said the head chain sarcasti- 
cally. “I kinda thought so. You're the brand that 
ruins the S. I. game. You're... .” 


MALPAIS 





“Break open the cases and 
see that every man is issued 
a rifle!” 


A humorous, clipped voice interrupted: “‘Giving the 
recruit a dressing down, Kinny? Do him no end of 
good, I’m certain. However, the Chief is after you to 
put up the office-punk tent.” 

“All right,’’ Kinny muttered. “Allright. A feller 
can’t be everywhere at once, can he?” Turning to 
Jack Lamason, he ordered, “You snap out of it, kid. 
Go chop a pole and rig up the stove-pipe for the cook. 
And if you don’t show some action I'll ship you back 
on the first supply truck.” 

Kinny stamped off on his short, thickset legs. 

The young Englishman who had just broken in 
said, “Don’t mind that chap. He believes he’s the 
grizzly of the railroad survey camps.” 

Jack grinned back. He liked the young fellow 
standing by the fender. Liked his greyhound look 
and his decisive, easy manner. Obviously the English- 
man was only a year or two older than himself but he 
seemed more worldy. The way he had of stooping a 
trifle, as if embarrassed by his extreme length, ac- 
centuated this look. 

“Thanks a Jot‘for butting in,” Jack said. “I wasn’t 
getting much real pleasure out of that conversation.” 

“I thought not,” said the Englishman. He held 
out his hand. “My name is Coverly—C. Ronald 
Coverly. But here they call me Old English. 

“Jack Lamason’s mine.” 

They shook hands. A look of understanding passed 
between the two. 

“Any old time I can be of help I'll be jolly well 
pleased. Now I must go see that they don’t break all 
the office stuff unloading it.” 


HAINS rattled and tail-boards banged. Bundles 
and boxes came rolling off the trucks under the 
practised hands of the surveyors. 
Jack found an axe and strolled along the margin of 
the thicket, wondering how the English boy came to 
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be way out in the middle of the Sonoro desert with a 
railroad survey outfit. A dank, earthy smell came out 
of the bosque. The tall thick stems, with pennon- 
shaped leaves, grew a hand’s-breadth apart. 

Finally Jack found one small, lank cottonwood 
sapling. Felling it, he turned back toward camp. To 
his surprise, three of the tents had already been raised. 

Jack could not miss the mess tent. It was bar- 
ricaded with boxes and barrels. The cook, a small tub 
of a man with a sharp nose set in a round, vacant- 
looking face, was puttering about. 

‘Going to stick up the stove-pipe, heh?”’ he said to 
Jack, absently. “‘In dis here country de stove-pipes 
don’t grow tall like where I hail from, fella. Stove-pipes 
. . . he muttered to himself as he ferociously seized 
a packing case and dragged it into the tent. 

Jack regarded the little man mournfully. He had 
heard that camp cooks often got like that from bend- 
ing over hot iron too much. Well, it was all right, he 
supposed, as long as it did not affect the chow. 

He joined the stove-pipe, planting the pole along- 
side to brace it. Then he climbed on top of some 
crates and set to work to make fast the chimney to 
the pole. Inside the tent, Jack could hear the sounds 
of boxes being rent open and plates noisily banged 
about. But he was so intent on his elaborate arrange- 
ments that these sounds barely registered. Nor did 
he at first notice something pelt the canvas a foot or 
two above his head. But the second time his ear 
caught the sound—just a faint slap as if someone had 
tossed a pebble. Jack swung around with a grin on 
his lips, thinking someone was being playful. Nobody 
was there! The mess tent was on the east end of 
camp. The other men were working on the side where 
the ruins stood. Not thinking very much about the 
noise, Jack went on fixing the wires. The sound came 
again. This time he turned slowly and looked across 
the flat and up toward the mesa as far as he could 
see. No movement met his eye. Nothing in all that 
great expanse stirred. Late afternoon. Over the 
landscape filtered a ruddy light as if strained through 
a fragment of an amber bottle. A fat, lazy cloud, 
tinted various shades of coral, was piled on the horizon. 
The tops of the mountains beyond the mesa rim were 
splendid in purple. Stillness. Voices of the surveyors 
lingered in the air. 

Snip! That sound again! Jack, puzzled, climbed 
onto the crates and scanned the pitch of the tent. 
Three little holes, big enough to stick a finger into, 
stared him in the eye. Suddenly a swoop of air 
smacked his left ear. The stove-pipe let out a whang, 
and Jack dove off the boxes. 

‘Bullets make holes like that,” Jack thought. But 
no report from a rifle disturbed the desert calm. His 
first impulse was to run to where everybody was and 
call them over. Upon second thought he decided the 
cook was the one to consult. 

Poking his head inside, Jack called apologetically: 
“What do you make of these holes?” 

“Holes!” said the cook absently. ‘‘Holes?”’ He 
was completely surrounded by buckets, crates, pots, 


pans, and sacks. In his hand he held a big, dried 
codfish. His face weaved with wrinkles as a simple 
smile broke over his countenance. 

“In the roof. Look!” Jack pointed in the direc- 
tion of the chimney. 

The cook looked. His expression kaleidoscoped into 
one of amazement, for just at that moment another 
hole appeared. 


6 men fat little man suddenly shrieked like an angry 
tomcat. “*Whothe devil tinks he can go pokin’ holes 
in my roof?” he shouted. Over the debris he scram- 
bled. Before Jack realized what was up, he was out 
of the tent and limping across the flat, shoulders 
humped belligerently and codfish swashing like a cut- 
lass. Jack hesitated, torn between his common sense 
and a desire to stop the crazy fellow. Then he grabbed 
up the shovel, that being the handiest weapon, and 
ran after the cook. 

Jack’s long legs quickly overtook the cook. He 
glanced apprehensively toward the mesa, half 
expecting any moment to see a man rise and start 
pouring lead. 

He pleaded with the cook. ‘‘What do you say to 
coming back?” 

The cook kept right on going. His fat face set in an 
expression of grim determination which made it seem 
all the more ridiculous. 

““Look here!”’ cried Jack in exasperation. ‘‘ What 
do you expect to do with that hunk of fish if you find 
the man?” 

Without slowing down, the cook gave Jack a look. 
His eyes were no longer pale blue but bright and 
blood-shot. They darted from Jack’s face to the 
shovel at his shoulder. “And what do you think 
you're gonna do with the spade?” 

Across the flat and up a slope they pounded. The 
further away from camp they got the more appre- 
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From the long shadow a dark 
form detached itself 


hensive Jack became, but he did not 
want to desert. 

The mesa was reached. Jack swept 
it with one scared glance; then gave 
silent thanks that nothing seemed to 
be stirring. 

Miraculous, but whoever had taken 
those shots at him seemed to have sunk 
into the earth. 

The cook would not be balked how- 
ever. He hunched his fat shoulders 
and padded on. For a quarter of an 
hour he marched ahead. Then sud- 
denly his driving rage subsided. ‘“Let’s 
go back,” he suddenly muttered. 

As they were coming down off the mesa Jack looked 
ahead and saw a crowd gathered about the mess tent, 
staring mesa-ward. Suddenly Jack felt rather foolish. 

Lunt walked over to the cook: “Didn't I tell you 
to get supper? The men are hungry.” 

“Some bright guy’s been puttin’ holes in my roof,” 
the cook complained in an aggrieved whine. 

“So I notice,” said the chief engineer, drily, “and 
something tells me that the same guy who appears to 
have a silencer on his gun, will be putting holes in you 
if you go wandering around.” 

Lunt started toward his tent. But before he had 
gone many paces he turned around. For a moment 
he just stood there, looking back at his men. His 
stolid, rather commonplace face had suddenly turn 
strangely stern and commanding. 

““Coverly, break open the cases and see that every 
man is issued a rifle,” he ordered. 


HE next Jack knew he awoke to find himself in 
the midst of heated conversation. He was de- 
manding angrily: “Shoot what?” 

“Polaris, kid. Polaris. Youheard me. It’s the North 
Star. Not a species of snipe,” came Kinny’s bluster. 

Jack opened his eyes, saw the moon, saw Kinny 
bending over him, then shut his eyes again. 

“Wanna sleep,” he insisted, and turned over. 

Cots creaked and men began to growl: 

“Key down!” 

“Hey, what's all the noise about?” 

For once the head chainman seemed slightly 
apologetic. ‘The Chief's orders!” He lowered his 
tone. “‘Lamason, you've got to drive us out to make 
observations tonight.” 

“Go way!” Jack said drowsily. 

Kinny reached down and grasping Jack’s shoulder, 
shook hard. 


Now, if there was one (Continued on page 42) 
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THE MISSING GADGET 


By Captain Burr Leyson 


VERY possible contingency was taken 
care of on the ships. That is, so Pop Con- 
nors thought. But there was one gadget 
which he was missing, the one which was the 
most important of all. 


OP CONNORS had built slowly but well. The 
Connors Air Lines stretched in a huge net- 
work over the country and it was his boast 
that no line in the world possessed finer or 

more complete equipment. Their ships were the last 
word in modern luxury; every mechanical aid that 
could be brought to bear was at the pilot’s command. 
The dashboards were a perfect maze of instruments 
and gadgets. Gyro-compasses, two-way radio, radio 
beacon, electric altimeters, patented syn- 
chronizers for the engines, everything, even 
to a mechanical robot pilot which took con- 
trol of the ship and maintained it upon a 
set course if the pilot was forced to fly 
through areas of storm or fog. 

Every possible contingency was taken 
care of on the ships. That is, so Pop Con- 
nors thought. But there was one gadget 
which he was missing, the one which was 
the most important of all. It remained for 
Pop himself to discover that one wild winter 
night as he rode in the co-pilot’s seat on the 
night run westward over the mountains. 

Jack Coffey was a new pilot on the line, 
a youngster who had fought his way up- 
ward by sheer force of character and a re- 
lentless will to make gcod in the game. He 
was a likable chap, friendly and cheerful, 
and possessed of a quick Irish wit and 
ready laugh. But he seemed young to be 
handling the great airliners with the tre- 
mendous responsibility of human lives. 
Pop was inclined to doubt the wisdom of his 
rapid promotion. He had vague misgiv- 
ings that he might be unequal to handling 
the ship in an emergency. Still, thought 
Pop, there were all the mechanical aids to 
help him; after all, there was little for him 
to do other than take-off and land the ship. 
The instruments would see him through any 
trouble such as weather. The robot pilot 
would take care of him. It did not err. 
There was no human, equation to worry 
about there. It was coldly mechanical and 
efficient. Nevertheless, he determined to 
make the trip the first night Jack was as- 
signed to the regular run. It was in keep- 
ing with Pop’s creed of personally making 
sure that everything on the line functioned 
perfectly. 

After carefully testing each of the three 
motors, Jack taxied his huge transport 
around the hangar and up to the loading 
platform. Then, while the co-pilot saw to 
the stowage of the mail and baggage, Jack 
lolled in his seat with a glow of satisfaction 
surging through him. At last he was a reg- 
ular pilot on the run. And, more than that, 
the youngest in the service! He, Jack Cof- 
fey, in command of a great liner of the 
skies. There was no doubt in his mind as 
to his ability to make good. He was not 
boastful, not puffed-up with self-importance, 
but merely filled with a quiet confidence in 
his ability. 

Suddenly he turned in his seat and smiled 
as the door opening into the cabin opened. 
It would be his co-pilot reporting all was 
ready. Then the smile froze on his face 
and a look of concern replaced it. It was 
not the co-pilot who had entered the cock- 
pit. It was none other than Pop Connors! 
What could be wrong? 

_ “Evening, Coffey,” greeted Pop. “Tak- 
ing a little ride with you tonight. Mind an 
old man up here with you?” 

Jack smiled at the reference to “an old 
man.” Connors was still in the prime of 
his life. Further, he had been a noted pilot 
in the “old days” of the early night air- 
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mail service. Long ago? Yes, in the flying game, 
with its rapid progress, it was a long time. That was 
ten years ago now! What progress had marked those 
years! And how many gallant lives had been sacri- 
ficed that the service could be perfected. 

“Glad to have you here,” Jack replied to Pop. 
“Shall I tell Johnston, my co-pilot, to take a seat in 
the cabin? You'll stay here, I suppose, sir?” 

Pop smiled quietly. “I’ve already told him that 
T’ll ride up here with you. We can shove off as soon 
as you get the ‘all clear.” 


OR a second Jack was thoughtful. Could it be 
that Pop harbored an idea that he was not equal 
to his task? Wondering, he glanced around at the 


The great ship gave a wild lurch and dove 
sickeningly 





control tower, set beside the hangar. The light showed 
green. Slowly he opened the throttle of the nose motor 
and taxied down the runway. Then, at its very end, 
he brought the ship around into the wind. Setting his 
brakes, he tested each motor again. Satisfied, he sat 
watching the tower. Its light now showed red, hold- 
ing him on the runway. Then the light flashed to 
green and as it did he opened all three motors and the 
great transport trundled down the runway in the glare 
of the flood lights. Faster and faster it charged along 
the smooth surface. Slowly the hydraulic shock- 
absorber struts of the landing carriage eased out of the 
cylinders and finally extended to their full length as 
the wing took up the load. Then they were off, lift- 
ing easily and smoothly into the night. A flip of his 
wrist and Jack cut the 
landing lights. A final cir- 
cle over the airport to see 
a green light denoting that 
all was well and he headed 
out across the sleeping 
countryside on his course. 

For a time Jack sat in 
his seat and concentrated 
on his flying. The night 
was partially overcast and 
the weather reports were 
far from reassuring. Yet 
there was nothing to worry 
about, he thought. He had 
everything to aid him and 
he was sure of his own 
ability. But, he wondered, 
was Pop as sure of him as 
he was himself? Punny, 
he was riding with him on 
his first night. It made 
him a little nervous. 

The radio beacon droned 
in his earphones. Its 
evenly spaced beat told 
him that he flew a straight 
course. From time to time 
it was interrupted as the 
operator cut in to give a 
terse weather report. The 
ceiling ahead was drop- 
ping, there was a storm 
centered over the moun- 
tains. But the other end 
of the run was clear. 

Well, let there be a 
storm. He would plow 
through it. As long as the 
other end was clear he did 
not care. Putting out his 
hand, Jack rested it on the 
longeron which ran beside 
his seat. The cold metal 
throbbed with the engine’s 
vibration and seemed to 
live. His fingers closed 
upon it, affectionately, like 
clasping the hand of a 
friend. It was a vital part 
of the ship, his ship, and 
there seemed a bond be- 
tween them. It would not 
let him down! Nor would 
he fail it! 

Drops of rain spattered 
the windshield. Low 
clouds scudded overhead. 
He was entering the storm. 
He glanced at the alti- 
meter. <A clearance of fif- 
teen hundred feet over the 
highest point of the hills 
ahead. Good enough. He 
would hold to his course. 

The rain thickened and 
the clouds became a blind- 
ing blanket of fog, shut- 
ting out the world below. 
The great ship rocked on 
the (Concluded on page 29) 
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FOUR WALKED IS 
FORE-ARMED 
















By Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


O ONE thinks we have a chance against 
Masefield Tech. In the first place we've 
lost our star pitcher on account of his arm 
going lame; in the second place, even with 

Bert Nealy on the slab, Masefield’s heavy batting 
order is rated to knock boards off our centerfield fence. 
They’ve made a joke of our County School League— 
being as far out in front of the rest of us also-rans as 
the New York Yankees used.to lead the American 
League. Some coaches believe, you know, that a 
powerful offense is the strongest defense! Well, we're 
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not so hot on batting, but Brinkley’s got the best 
fielding team in the League. Give us a chance to get 
our hands on the ball and you can just about bank on 
a put-out . . . but we’ve got to keep the score pretty 
low against us to be able to make a bigger score 
ourselves. 

Lank Weston, our substitute pitcher, the guy who 
draws the questionable assignment of facing the Mase- 
field sluggers, is a slow ball artist and a statistician, 
Don’t let that last word get you . . . it almost makes 
me tongue-tied to say it. Maybe you’d understand 
me better if I told you that Lank was the “Babson” 
of our nine. He was all the time figuring how many 
balls a pitcher had to throw in a game and how many 
chances each infielder was apt to get with a left-hander 
in the box as compared to a right-hander. It used 
to make us dizzy trying to follow his calculations. 
Lank would carry a notebook around with him and be 
scribbling in it while he’s sitting on the bench. Then, 
after chewing on the end of his pencil for awhile, 
he’d announce his deductions offhandedly as though, 
of course, we’d known what he’d discovered all the 
time. “Funny thing, fellahs, but it’s been forty per 
cent harder for you to hit pitched balls around your 
knees than it. has to hit balls shoulder high. At that 
rate, if a pitcher only knew enough to keep the ball 
just above your knees, even though he didn’t have 





= a 





Scoop comes up with the ball in his bare hand to make a 
toss to second for a double play 


much stuff on it, chances are he’d make it plenty 
tough for you.” 

Whenever Lank would proclaim any finding like 
this, we guys would beg him to keep it secret because, 
if any of his valuable discoveries should ever reach 
the ears of the enemy, we'd certainly be licked. “No 
question about it,” Lank would reply, as sober as 
two judges. “I’ve got the right dope... and, 
naturally, I want my own team to benefit by it!” 


HEN we tell Lank it’s up to him to take the 

mound against Masefield, which is just about 
the same as breaking the news to a man that he’s got 
to face the firing squad, our team statistician—there’s 
that two-dollar word again—doesn’t even quiver a 
muscle. 

*“Okay,”’ he says, as cool as cucumbers are sup- 
posed to be. “And in that connection, 
fellahs, I’ve been working out a little 
system. . 

‘““Never mind the systems!’ orders 
Fat Durfee, our catcher, who hasn't 
much faith in Lank’s figures. “*‘ You just 
go out there and pitch your head 
an, 55 i 

“You mean—get my head knocked 
off with line drives through the box,” 


answers Lank, looking at Fat, slant- 
()) eyed. ‘Well, if you think I’m going to 
pitch to the big hitters on that batting 


order, you're crazy!” ; 
“But how you going to get out of it?” 
asks Fat, open-mouthed. 
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“You leave that to me,” rejoins Lank with one of 
his wise poses. “‘I’ve worked out a plan that’s ab- 
solutely guaranteed to stop Masefield’s heaviest bat- 
ters from hitting . . . and if you guys will only give 
me the proper support. . . !” 

“Say!’’ breaks in Lew Gainer, our first sacker, 
“there'll be eight men out there on the field besides 
yourself . . . and if you can take care of Masefield’s 
big stickers, we'll be behind you till the last ball is 
pitched!” 

“Remember that, now!”’ warns Lank. “Don’t 
commence beefing as soon as you see what I’m going 
to do. I got it all figured out on paper . . . and it’s 
the only way we've got a mathematical chance of 
winning.” 

“We're willing to try anything,” says I, my job 
being to hold down center-field. “‘If we could only 
hold that Masefield bunch to a close score it would 
be the best showing any team’s made against ’em this 
year. 

Lank nods with one of those distant looks in his 
face. “‘Who wants just to hold ’em to a close score?” 
is his comeback. ‘‘According to my estimates, we 
can beat this Masefield gang if we can score at least 
eight runs.”’ Some of the boys whistle, but Lank goes 
on: “That’s not so impossible. Masefield’s been used 
to running up such high scores that they haven’t 
needed good pitching. I'd be as good as any of their 
pitchers if I didn’t have to face their batters . . . so 
you ought to get eight runs if you go out after ’em. 
If everything works as I figure, I can’t promise to 
hold Masefield to less than seven runs.”’ 

“Holy smoke!”’ swears Scoop Elder, our shortstop. 
“If Masefield doesn’t take you for more than seven 
runs the whole game, you'll be heralded as a pitch- 
ing sensation. . . !”’ 

Lank shakes his head. 

“Not at all,’ he denies, with modesty to burn. 
“It'll just be a matter of science ... brain over 
brawn . . . figures don’t lie, you know . . . unless 
we make some mistakes in our addition!” 

““Lank, old boy,” I addresses. “It sounds to me 
like your whole system is based on ‘if’. . . but since 
our chances of winning are so small anyway, [’m 
game to give you and your notebook an opportunity 
to prove something. What do you say, guys, shall we 
leave everything up to Lank, as he asks?” 

The proposal carries—unanimous. 





‘S a great day for the game. You've heard that 
line before. And you've also heard about the big 
crowd of rooters for both teams that’s on hand to 
cheer or razz. But it’s true, just the same, whether 
it sounds old or not. Over five hundred fans have 
come along with Masefield Tech to see their Mur- 
derer’s Row pound us to a pulp. They’re not ex- 
pecting a close game; they’re looking for the usual 
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flock of two-base smashes, triples and home-run 
clouts with which their nine has been pepper- 
ing every ball park. And they commence sym- 
pathizing with us the very first inning with their 
team at bat. 

“Better wear suits of armor out there!” 
yells one Masefield rooter as Lank steps into 
the pitcher’s box. ‘“‘Either that or dig trenches, 
because our boys are going to start raking the 
diamond with their heavy artillery!” 





“Ball four!” says the ump, and Slug Nelson 
hurls his big bat 





Lank, who’s warming up with lazy pitches of his 
slow ball, grins from ear to ear. He doesn’t act a bit 
worried over Masefield’s team which is lining up, 
black bats over their shoulders, just as though they 
expected to be batting around first time at bat. But 
I don’t mind confessing that I’m backed up not far 
from the center-field fence, ready for the barrage to 
begin and not very confident that Lank, no matter 
what he’s got up his sleeve, can keep those black bats 
from doing plenty of damage. 

‘Batter up!”’ says the ump, and Masefield’s lead- 
off batter strides to the plate, his big black stick 
gleaming in the sun. 

‘Good-bye, Brinkley!” sings the Masefield rooters. 

** All right, Lank!”’ calls our infielders, though you 
can almost hear their teeth chattering. “‘We’re right 
behind you, big boy!” 

As they glance toward the outfield I can tell that 
they’d rather be in my shoes, as far from the plate as 
possible so they wouldn’t have to handle the hot liners 
and scorching grounders that are due to start coming 
their way. 

Lank raises his long arms over his head for the 
first pitch. There’s the first big moment of expectancy 
as the ball floats toward the plate. 

**Ball one!” says the ump. 

The pitch is low and wide. Catcher Fat 
Durfee snags the ball with his big mitt and 
throws it back. 

‘Ball two!” 

Another one low and wide. Lank hasn’t 
gotten his bearings yet. 

‘Ball three!” 

Talk about control! Three balls in just 
about the same place, but none of them over 
the plate. The fans commence setting up a 
howl. 

“Don’t walk him!” our home supporters 

yell. 
” But Lank is either deaf or he can’t help 
himself, because he puts the fourth straight 
ball wide of the plate and Masefield’s first 
batter tosses his black bat toward the bench, 
trotting down the first-base line. 

“Pretty soft!’’ shouts a gleeful Masefield 
fan. “If you'd have let him 
hit he’d have gotten on base 
anyway!” 

Our infield comes in and 
talks it over with Lank and 
he goes back on the mound 
to pitch to batter number 
two. The first ball is good for 
a strike. 

“Well, he can put one 
over!”’ razzes Masefield. 

The next ball is bunted. 


Speed throws me into 
a somersault, but I 
hang on to the pill 
for dear life 
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Catcher Fat Durfee throws aside his mask and 
pounces on the ball. His peg to first nips the runner, 
but the man Lank has walked is on second where he 
can score on any kind of a hit. And the next two 
men up to bat are Masefield’s heaviest hitters! Biff 
Bailey and Slug Nelson! Some nicknames and some 
tough babies with the stick! I move right back to 
the fence when I see Biff swagger to the plate. So far 
Lank’s looked very ordinary in the pitcher’s box and 
hasn’t revealed any system .. . but I’m thinking, 
even though the game’s just started, he’d better get. 
busy on that system in a hurry because Masefield has 
a reputation of putting things on ice without any 
monkey business. 

“Ball one!” says the ump. 

It’s another pitch low and wide. Lank’s taking 
pains not to groove any ball for Biff to knock out 
of the lot. 

“Ball two!” How Lank can pick the same spot, 
just off the plate and at the side! 

- “Ball three!” 

“*He’s wild as a baboon!”’ I decides. 

‘Ball four—take your base!”’ 

Biff Bailey doesn’t like it but what can he do? 
He’d rather have had a chance to send the horsehide 
for a ride. Tossing aside his bat he trots down to 
first, glowering at Lank who’s rubbing his hand in 
the dust and sizing up Masefield’s king of swat, Slug 
Nelson. There’s two men on and all on account of 
Lank’s not being able to find the plate. Now if Slug 
comes through with a real smash, there’s at least two 
runs across—maybe three. I make a megaphone of 
my hands. 

“Take it easy in there, Lank! Pitch to those birds! 
We'll get ’em for you!” It sounds big, anyway, 
whether we can get ’em or not. 

But Lank is up in the air higher than a kite. It’s 
“ball one”’ again and the Masefield crowd begins to 
holler bloody murder. 

“Take him out! . . . He’s only pitched one strike 
in ten balls! . . . This isn’t baseball!” 

Lank’s next pitch is even wider of the pan. Catcher 
Fat Durfee comes out in front of the plate, shaking 
his finger at Lank and giving him a calling. Lank 
takes the ball and looks at it, mumbling something 
to Fat behind his glove. 

“Ball three!” 


AY, the crowd is fit to be tied! Slug Nelson, who’s 
been waving his stick back and forth like a tiger 
on a leash, spanks his club on the plate and dares 
Lank to put the ball near enough for him to swing at 
it. From where I’m standing I can look into our 
dugout and see Bert Nealy, our star pitcher with the 
bum arm, pacing up and down, raving to the subs. 
Our infielders go into another huddle with Lank and 
when they come out again, I can see they’re grinning. 

““What the Sam Hill. . . ?” I wonder. 

“Ball four!” says the ump, and Slug Nelson hurls 
his big bat into the air to register his disgust. 

And then it dawns on me what that goofy Lank’s 
system is! . . . With the field in an uproar, Lank 
calls us all in for a conference, with enemy runners 
glaring at us from every base and only one man out. 

“Now, fellahs,”’ drawls (Continued on page 39) 
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RICARDO ASKS A FAVOR 


ICARDO of the Lion Heart does his 
friend Friday a good turn. 


RIDAY, the bear cub, had grown so 

much that he could keep pace with 

Ricardo all day long on the latter’s periodical 

explorations into the hills and up the seemingly 
endless valley. But Friday was so constituted that 
hurry was obnoxious to him. Everything he did, he 
did leisurely. The only reason he hurried when off 
with Ricardo was that he had to hurry to keep up. 

And then, with the passing of the warm summer 
during which he became inexcusably pot-bellied from 
continuous gorging at berry patches, and with the 
disappearance of the leaves from the trees and the 
flights of the birds south, Friday became indifferent 
to hurrying even to keep up with the big collie. 

Frequently he started the hike with the great dog, 
only to drop out at the first inviting berry patch. 
And the fatter Friday grew, the sleepier he got. 

The coming of the first of the whipping winds that 
heralded the approach of winter failed to put energy 
in him. He continued to hunt the sheltered spots 
out of the wind where he could sit in the sun, nodding 
like a fat old man, making strange noises and chuck- 
ling to himself as if enjoying some strictly private and 
enormously funny joke. 

It made little difference where he happened to get 
sleepy—whether it was about the Kimball clearing 
or miles up the valley; 
wherever it happened, Fri- 
day simply stopped, per- 
mitted Ricardo to go on 
alone, and sought out a 
comfortable spot to bask 
in the sun. 

It was on one of these 
expeditions into the hills 
that Friday encountered 
his first snow-storm—a 
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whirl of white that was hurled at him by a yelling 
wind that seemed to cut even through the fur and fat 
in which he had become encased. 

It seemed impossible to get out of it. He halted, 
hunched up, and squalled loudly, as if Ricardo might 
appear and show him the way home. But Ricardo 
had hustled on. 

Eventually, of course, Ricardo would come back, 
and Friday would then, according to custom, rejoin 
him on the homeward journey. But the savagery of 
the blizzard killed all thoughts of this before an hour 
had elapsed. 

Friday set off at a trot to find shelter. Quite sud- 
denly he came upon it. He smelled the air from the 
cave, before he saw the opening. It smelled warm. 
He halted at the entrance and peered inside, listening 
intently. There was no alarming scent in the air. 
On the other hand, everything about the place 
seemed to invite him inside. 

Cautiously the little bear entered the cave and 
halted, peering into the darkness, eyes and ears and 
nostrils alert—ready to flee at any evidence of a 
hostile proprietor. 

But nothing threatened. He became conscious of 
the fact that the ground under his feet was dry and 
that the snow was not stinging at his nose and eyes. 
So he shook himself and went about the business of 
exploring the cave. The farther in he went, the 
darker it became. Yet his eyes gradually became ac- 
customed to the darkness so that he could see what 
he was about. 

The patch of light that marked the opening of the 
cave was gradually becoming darker. Night was at 
hand. And Friday was half-asleep on his feet. 

He came upon a heap of dead leaves that some 
prank of the wind had piled up, and sat down. He 
was positively wobbly with sleep. He lay down and 
dozed, struggling to keep sufficiently alert to escape 
should marauders enter his sanctuary. 

Gradually, however, sleep overcame him. The 
warmth and quiet of the cave lulled him. Outside the 
dim patch of light that marked 
the entrance of the cave, the storm 
yelled like a thousand fiends and the 
snow drifted high under the driving 
wind. 

Friday awoke a dozen times in his 
unaccustomed bed and stared at that 
dim opening. The coming of dawn 
brightened it. But, with the bright- 
ening day, came a sudden roaring, 
rumbling thunder that brought Fri- 
day to his feet, wide awake and 
thoroughly frightened. 


Watching him intently the dog stood his 
ground, teeth bared, eyes blazing 


An instant afterward the patch of light 
at the cave entrance was blotted out, and 
the thunder gave way to utter stillness. The 
little bear stared for a time at the darkness. 
But nothing happened. A slide of drifting 

snow had closed his front door, shutting out the 
storm as effectively as an army of carpenters and 
masons could have done. 

Friday’s eyelids began to grow heavy again. And 
so, according to the precedent of generation upon 
generation of his ancestors, he curled up on his bed 
of leaves and fell into the torpid sleep from which he 
would not fully emerge until the warmth of the sun 
and the trickle of streams swollen by the melting 
snows brought the news that spring had arrived. 


UTSIDE in the storm, an excited, much worried 

collie hurried back and forth across that valley, 

passing frequently within a dozen yards of the now- 
hidden entrance to Friday’s sleeping quarters. 

Even after the snow had stopped and the whole 
world lay sparkling and white, Ricardo pressed his 
search. Frequently, he had left Friday and come back 
later to pick him up again. But this time the cub 
had disappeared as completely as if he had been 
snatched up into midair by some gigantic bird of 
prey. 

Even the Kmball family were disturbed by 
Ricardo’s nervousness; they knew, from the dog’s 
conduct, that the little bear had been lost. 

So periodically throughout the winter, the great 
collie struck off up the valley, searching continuously. 
And frequently during these expeditions, he encoun- 
tered Burlois, the trapper who traveled the length 
of his trap lines regularly. 

Sometimes Ricardo saw fit to travel for a time with 
the placid Frenchman. But, to the man’s delight, 
the big dog could not be tempted to eat anything 
offered to him. The collie had learned one of the 
unforgettable laws of the wilderness—that nothing 
except what one kills is safe from the possibilities of 
poison. 

So Ricardo became familiar with all phases of the 
business of trapping. Time and time again he had 
seen Burlois approach a trapped creature, dispatch 
it with his inoffensive looking little club, and skin it. 

But Burlois noticed that the great collie seemed 
engrossed in searching for something, or somebody. 
That interested him. And, being a man of the wilder- 
ness, he had plenty of time and inclination for ob- 
servation and speculation. Ricardo seemed eternally 
on some quest, continuously anxious, as if he were 
expecting something or somebody to appear. 

Yet as the winter waned and the snows were 
disappearing, the streams swelling with the thaws, 
Ricardo took fewer trips away from the clearing and 
contented himself more and more with basking before 
the fire. 

Finally, as if listening to some sudden, mysterious 
summons, the collie rose from a nap and struck out 
again straight up the valley. He pressed on almost 
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to the foothills and mounted every convenient ledge 
to survey the surrounding country. Unseen, he 
watched Burlois pass on his tour of his traps. 

Then one day he heard a squall that whirled him 
about in his tracks. It was repeated again and again. 
Ricardo started up-valley at a swift lope, tail high 
with excitement, as the squalls continued. 

Topping a rolling bit of terrain, the collie saw 
Friday struggling desperately with an unseen some- 
thing, squalling and striking at it. The big dog 
barked excitedly and rushed to the little bear’s 
assistance. i 

Friday’s eyes were blazing with fear and pain. He 
greeted Ricardo with open jaws, as if he were 
another enemy. ‘The young bear was frantic with 
fright. 

Warily, Ricardo circled him. Then he understood 
what had happened: Friday, hurrying down the 
valley, had stepped into a trap intended for far 
smaller game that he was. 

Presently, with a whimper, Friday quieted down, 
exhausted by his struggles. Ricardo investigated the 
trap, the chain, and the fastening to which the chain 
was anchored. He seized the chain in his teeth and 
tugged at it. He worried it, yanked it from all angels 
in his efforts to free it from the tough sapling to 
which it was fastened. He kept at it until his struggles 
hurt Friday’s paw, prompting the young bear to 
squall lustily and bite at the offending steel jaws. 

If Friday had been con- 
tent to sit quietly, Ricardo 
could have got along much 
better. But goaded by the 
pangs of hunger that had 
prompted him to leave his 
winter quarters and strike 
out straight down the val- 
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ley toward the Kimball clearing, and by the pain of 
his imprisoned paw, Friday completely lost his 
temper, and flew periodically into paroxysms of rage 
at the trap. 


| Dageae time, Ricardo waited until the bear had 
quieted down, and then resumed his efforts to 
free him. He attacked the chain in precisely the 
same manner that he had successfully attacked ropes 
that had to be untied. But he had no success. He 
chewed on the chain until his jaws ached, hoping 
to sever it. 

Half a day and a night passed. Ricardo still kept 
vigil beside the cub. Morning came. And with it 
came Burlois. 

Ricardo bristled as he saw Burlois—bristled and 
bared his teeth. He knew what always happened 
when Burlois arrived at a trapped creature. The 
slender club would come out, would flash in the air 
and strike down the trapped animal—and that would 
be the end. He had no intention of permitting that 
to happen to Friday. 

Burlois halted in astonishment at the dog’s con- 
duct. Having heard of the cub, Friday, the trapper 
guessed the identity of the young bear in his trap. 
And, being a student of wild things, he guessed the 
reason for Ricardo’s open hostility. 

Approaching slowly on his snowshoes, the trapper 
spoke quietly to Ricardo. A sudden move by the 
man would have provoked a savage charge by the dog. 

Watching him intently, the dog stood his ground, 
teeth bared, eyes blazing. Burlois so made his course 
that he would have circled around the dog But 
Ricardo, his mane ruffed, moved stiffly into his path 
and even took a forward step. 

Burlois stopped in surprise. He had not the slight- 
est fear of the collie; nor of any of the wild things 
that roamed the woods. In a flash he could have 
ended the dog’s life if need be, as he had ended the 
lives of creatures far more powerful and quick and 
savage. 

But, like all men of the woods, Burlois was sen- 
sitive. That was why he halted. It astonished him 
and it hurt his feelings to be snarled at by this dog 
which he had treated well on so many occasions and 
which he had permitted to accompany him on 
numerous of his lonely trails along the trap line. 

With the childishness of men grown accustomed 
to lonely lives in the woods, Burlois took the dog’s 
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Cautiously the man bent 
over the trap. The Collie 
stood rigid as a statue 





attitude as a personal affront. And, further, it 
wounded his dignity more than‘a little to realize that 
the collie not only did not fear him, but was actually 
ordering him away from his own traps, on pain of 
being attacked. 

Burlois stopped smiling. A slow flush spread over 
his face as he studied the snarling dog. He took a 
step forward, determined not to be bluffed by a dog, 
determined to teach the beast who was master of the 
situation. 

Ricardo, too, advanced a step and seemed to squat 
a little, as if he were getting purchase for a sudden 
charge. 

Again Burlois stopped and flung his pack down, 
letting it fall at Ricardo’s feet. This unexpected move 
disconcerted the dog a littlke—which was precisely 
what the trapper wished it to do. “Thou art a fool!” 
Burlois informed the dog, shrugging his shoulders. 
“A valiant fool! If you do not permit that I free the 
stupid cub from my trap which was never intended 
for anything so big as a bear—how, then, is the bear 
to get free?” 

He paused, as if awaiting an answer. 

“No!” he sputtered on, as if the dog could under- 
stand every word of his tumbling French. “He will 
not get free. And you will not leave him. So the 
skunks and the weasels and the mink and the coyotes 
will pick your bones clean before the snows are 
melted away. But no? You (Continued on page 31) 
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NADA PROTECTS BIG GAME 


By James Montagnes 


like their surroundings now that they have no gun 
to fear, that they will feed from the hand of any 
passing person in their haunts. 

There are thousands of animals in the park which 


afraid of visitors. Black bears come to back doors of 
the houses in the park communities. They are to be 
found around the tents of the camping spots, and 


OVING dots on the prairies resolving 
themselves into buffalo, moose, deer and 
elk; black bears ambling along the motor 





highways; goats climbing to high moun- 


tain crags to look 
down on man far 
below; these are 
but a few of the 
sights of animals 
seen in western 
Canada where 
the once hunted 
now roam un- 
molested over 
thousands of 
square miles of 
territory, the 
wards of the 
government. 

In the chain of national parks which cov- 
ers the prairies and the Rocky Mountains, 
animals which once were threatened with 
extinction when fur hunting was one of the 
principal industries of that part of the 
country, are to be found in ever increasing 
numbers. In preserves set aside so that all 
may see the natural beauty of the land, 
camera shooting is the only shooting that is 
allowed. Wild life, big and small, has come 
to look on these spots as the only safe places 
where they may continue to live in peace. 

As if in appreciation of a refuge from the 


rifle of trapper and sportsman alike, the animals from 
the lumbering buffalo to the timid antelope are not 


where the town is large enough, as Banff, they will 


























Rocky Mountains sheep enjoy peace in their natural habitat 


be found regularly each evening at the refuse dump, 
looking for choice tidbits. In fact, so well do they 





to the ordinary person are but zoological 
specimens. Buffalo number nearly twenty 
thousand, and these were once nearly extinct. 
Caribou in Jasper Park alone are estimated 
to total more than eight thousand. In the 
same park are 20,000 deer, 4,000 bears, 5,000 
mountain goats, 18,000 mountain sheep, and 
approximately 8,000 moose. That takes care 
of but the largest of the animals. Beaver, 
marten, lynx and coyotes are on the increase. 
In Waterton Lakes Park there are 1,500 
beavers. 

In fact big game is so numerous that no 
matter where one travels, some animals are 
certain to be encountered. On 
the highway or the trail, or 
farther afield off the beaten 
track, there the animals of the 
zoo come into life. They are 
not afraid, do not run off or 
attack. They stand and 
look at the newcomer, 
just stare or 
come closer for 
a better look 
and _ perhaps 
for something 
toeat. Forthe 


animals here have learned that whereas outside the 
park boundaries guns await (Concluded on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


D you read “Getting Out the 
Paper’’ in the March issue? 
Here’s your last chance to find out 
what makes a newspaper interest- 


ing. 


A NOSE FOR NEWS 


By Irving Crump 


DECORATIONS BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


N THE dim and distant past, so long ago that 
I am reluctant to think of it as a period of 
time, I was a member of the staff of a paper 
published by the students of a prep school, the 
traditions of which extended back to the days of the 
Revolutionary War. I was also privileged to know the 
son of a really good editor, Mr. Hennessy, who guided 
the destinies of the New York Press, a paper long since 
gone into history. Through my friendship with his 
son, a group of ambitious young journalists were al- 
lowed to go through the Press building from press room 
to the sanctum of the editor where Mr. Hennessy told 
us a lot of things about journalism. Of that group 
I think I was the one who asked the question: 

“Which do you consider the most valuable man to 
a paper, Mr. Hennessy, the reporter who is a good 
writer but a poor news gatherer, or the reporter who 
has a nose-for-news but who cannot write a particu- 
larly brilliant story?” 

That was twenty years ago but I have never for- 
gotten his answer. He was carelessly tearing a piece 
of paper into small bits. After a moment’s hesitation 
he tossed the handful of paper out of the window and 
let a miniature blizzard shower down into the crowded 
street below. 

“Nine out of ten of those scraps of paper will fall 
on men who can write well,” he said, “but I am not 
so sure that any one of them will fall on a man who 
has a natural nose-for-news.” 

He added that a good news gatherer was worth a half 
dozen scribes toany newspaper editor, and over the pas- 
sage of years I have come to the conclusion that he 
knew what he was talking about. 

A nose-for-news may be in- 
stinctive in some boys, but not 
in many. However, a nose-for- 
news can be cultivated by any 
bright young man who is willing 
to train himself first of all to be 
observing, and with this to use his 
imagination, and sharpen his wits 
to razor edge keenness. I do not 
know of any better preliminary 
training for a young news gatherer 
than that of Scouting either, for a 
good Scout develops the powers of 
observation in his field work. It 
is the same instinct that made the 
pioneers and the Indians good trail 
readers, applied to present day 
conditions that makes a fellow a 
good news gatherer. 

We often hear or read of men 
with “photographic memories” 
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especially among the famous detectives of fact and fic- 
tion. The photographic memory is not one of those 
mysterious cosmic gifts some people are supposed to be 
blessed with. On the contrary it is merely the powers 
of observation and memory developed to a very high 
degree. It is the faculty of noticing little details, 
remembering them, and correlating them with other 
details, and mentally figuring out what they mean, 
or how they might have a bearing on something as yet 
unknown. Here is an example of how one reporter for a 
high-school paper used his powers of observation, or 
photographic memory, if you will. and got a good story. 

We'll call it Newton Hall because that isn’t any- 
thing like the name of the school, and we'll call the 
reporter Joe Jenks for the same reason. At the time 
of the incident to be related there was a “hot” school 
election on, with two tickets running for the offices 
of president, secretary, etc., of the school’s General 
Organization. There had been a lot of speeches on the 
campus, and all kinds of campaigning, and the high 
school paper held up the issue two days in order to 
have a story of the result of the election. 

On the morning of the election, our Mr. Joe Jenks 
coming to school noticed that there was an unusual 
number of wrappers of a particular brand of chewing 
gum on the sidewalks and in the gutters in the vi- 
cinity of the school. Presently he noticed too a slip 
of paper reading, “Chew this and vote for So-and-so 
for President of the G. O.” It took him a few 
moments to figure out that the wrappers and the 
slip of paper had anything to do with each other, 
but he concluded they did. (Continued on page 49) 
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SONS OF 


MUDGED across the azure sky, black and 
rolling, hung the smoke pall that spelled the 
lost hope of King Eric Fagre; Eric the Fair, 
erstwhile king of Ost Skirdrifa. Far it 

stretched down the seaway, drifting with the soft 
summer wind, heavy, tumbling, smudged with sul- 
phur yellow. Pitch smoke it was and the billowing 
fumes of resinous timber hewed from the island forest 
of Thangbrand; timber that loyal men had worked 
and sweated over all the long winter while the North- 
ern lights of the great God Thor streaked the heaven, 
and the sun hung low. ‘Timber that had been felled, 
with prayers and curses while the hissing, blue-green, 
winter waves ground the floating ice against the rocky 
shore. Timber that with the passing of the winter, 
big thewed, iron-sinewed men shaped and carved and 
spiked together into what was to have been a ship of 
revenge; the Dragon of Destruction, that would 
carry Eric’s warlocks to free Ost Skirdrifa from the 
thralldom of the Danish King, Olaf the Iron Beard. 

But now ail these prayers and curses were in vain, 
and all this back-breaking toil for naught. By the 
torch of the Earl Thorkild, cousin of Olaf the Iron 
Beard, all the timbers were charred and twisted and 
through the stark, upstanding ribs of the great hull on 
the trestle that was to have been a ship of freedom, 
tongues of fire licked fiendishly while the thick black 
smoke rolled upward. From the doors and windows 
and caved-in roofs of the cabins that had been Eric 
the Fairhair’s retreat, shafts of fire roared fiercely, 
consuming everything and adding grimly to the black 
pall across the heavens. 

From the shelter of the rocks behind the village, 
Sigurd the Young saw the ruthless destruction. So 
did Thaulov and Gunnar Thrain, pitch boys for Gun- 
dalf, the ship builder. From their hiding place they 
saw the burly forms of the Danes, with flowing beards 
and coats of gleaming mail, followers of the Earl and 
King Olaf, wielding broadax and great sword to 
complete the destruction. On the white sand of the 
beach of Salten Fjord against which the soft waves 
purred they saw Northmen relatives and friends 
bound and fettered, prisoners of the enemy. Gunnar’s 
brother was among them, so was Sigurd’s father. 
There was Svend and Vindalf too, the yeomen, and 
old Gundalf the ship builder himself, head hanging 
with lost hope, and gray hair tossing in the sea wind. 
There was Eric too, standing tall and strong, his 
young-old face looking out to sea while two great 


THE SEA KINGS 
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braids of flaxen hair hung below his 
gleaming helmet across his coat of 
scarlet mail. But there were others 
of the Viking band who were not there. 
Helvang the Gallant, for instance, and 
Skafting and Skirfir, the Red Beard. 
Sigurd and the other pitch boys saw 
some of them lying stark and twisted 
before the cabins, pierced through 
with Danish swords or arrows. 

“Woe are we,”” moaned Thaulov, 
his wind-tanned boyish face a grayish 
pallor now. 

“The curses of all the fiends out of 
Jotunheim be on Thorkild and _ his 
Serpent Ship,” hissed Gunnar darkly. 

“And the wrath of Thor on those be heaped,” 
added Sigurd reverently, as his worried eyes moved 
off toward the Danish craft in the fairway, that had 
brought these destroyers to their island retreat of 
Thangbrand. 


yw he knew that ship, a proud boat with two- 
score oars and great main sail of blood-red flax 
cloth. The Serpent of Death, the Earl Thorkild called 
it, the mightiest of King Olaf’s fleet of four that had in- 
vaded the harbor of Ost Skirdrifa a summer since and 
hurled a host of Danes ashore to capture the city on a 
holiday. Sigurd recalled it well, as he remembered 
the panic that ensued with the coming of that fleet 
and the fight that followed. Indeed how could he 
ever forget any of it? The shrill blast of the war- 
horns summoning men to arms, the shrieks of women, 
the cries of children and their retreat to the hills as 
yeomen.and men-at-arms massed to repel the attack- 
ing Danes when they landed. How could he forget the 
fights in the narrow streets? Swords running red, and 
armor clashing; with ugly Danes charging down 
through every alley, led by Olaf the Iron Beard on one 
hand and Earl Thorkild on the other. It had been a 
terrific battle! Sigurd had had a hand in it, wielding 
a war ax that belonged to his father. How gallantly 
they had fought! What a stand they had made with 
King Eric himself leading a little band that had been 
cut off from retreat to the castle; and Helvang the 
Gallant, and Sigurd the Old fighting fiercely beside him. 

Again and again, and yet again, they had tried 
to cut their way through the swarming horde of 
Danes to reach the battlements behind which a host 
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It had been a terrific battle! Sigurd had had a hand in it, 
wielding a war ax that belonged to his father 


of men were massing. But the Danes closed in too 
fast and cut them off and when Olaf the Iron Beard 
saw King Eric holding his band in the public square 
he had turned all his strength in that direction bent 
on the death of the flaxen-haired ruler that he might 
take over the little kingdom. Then had come the 
real battle. Wave after wave of Danes had been 
hurled against them. The air was thick with hurled 
javelins, and the clash of steel on steel drowned out 
the snarl of the warriors. 

Sigurd the Old had gone down then. The young 
Sigurd saw him topple, his thigh laid open by a slash 
from the sword of Earl Thorkild himself. It had been 
an ugly blow meant to reach the unprotected back of 
Eric’s head but Sigurd, one of the best swordsmen 
of the kingdom, had warded it and taken the cut on his 
own hip to save the life of the ruler. Before Sigurd 
the Young could reach his father, Helvang the Gallant 
had leaped astride his fallen form and with great sword 
flashing had driven back the Danes until he could lift 
the old man over his shoulder and stagger down a side 
street out of the battle with Sigurd the Young cover- 
ing the retreat, and holding back the Danes with 
broadax slashing. A full retreat followed. The 
Danes were far too strong to be held in check by 
the little band that Eric led and they began to 
fall back beyond the city toward the hilly country. 
It became a rout with Eric himself sore wounded 
and carried by four of his followers. Over a hill 
and a spit of land they had hastened to reach the 
shore of Jarva Fjord where two fishing-boats were 
commandeered to carry them out of reach of the 
Danish marauders. 
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Out into the great North Sea they sailed to be lost 
to the Danish ships as night came on, nor were Olaf’s 
ships able to find them in the morning for the North- 
men had swiftly changed their course and sped for 
the island of Thangbrand, a refuge well-known to the 
fishermen. There seven days later they landed, spent 
and weary and many of them badly wounded. Eric’s 
shoulder had been laid wide open by a Danish sword 
and others were sick with fever their injuries brought 
on them. Sigurd’s father was perhaps sickest of all, 
and for days he lay moaning in a little shelter among 
the rocks that Sigurd and others built for him, with 
Helvang the Gallant nursing him and roughly cheering 
him with Viking curses and the assurance that he 
would yet live to see the day when he would swing a 
sword once more and smite the Danes roundly. 

But with the turning of another moon health came 
back to all the wounded and they were heartened when 
fishermen came over from the mainland with news of 
what was happening at Ost Skirdrifa. 

Olaf the Iron Beard and Earl Thorkild had looted 
the city and taken over the little kingdom. Scores of 
loyal followers had been put to death too, but hun- 
dreds more had fled the town and with the women and 
children taken refuge in the greater kingdom of 
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Harald Haarfager, 
Eric’s cousin. King 
Harald was even then 
bent on driving the 
Danes out of the 
land, and drawing all 
the small Viking king- 
doms into one strong 
nation. Though Olaf 
the Iron Beard and 
his cousin the Earl 
had grown strong in 
ships and men and 
held much of Viking 
lands in their posses- 
sion yet Harald in- 
tended to send his 
ships against those of 
the Danes with the 
coming summer. 

This was hearten- 
ing news to Eric as 
it was to his scarcely 
more than fifty followers. Forthwith the fair- 

haired king, now dwelling in a long cabin with his 

men with the democratic spirit of a true Viking, 
proposed they build a ship longer and bigger even 
than the Serpent of Death of Earl Thorkild and 
join the fleet of his cousin, King Harald, to revenge 
themselves on the Danes. Well and strong again, 
the Northmen received the proposition with a 
rousing welcome, and all winter long axes had been 
plied in the dark pine forest that clad the island. 

And as the timber was felled it was rolled down to 

the icy shores of Salten Fjord, there to be shaped 

and spiked into a ship that was to be full eighty 

ells from stern to figurehead and manned by fifty 
oars.—A ship worthy of her builders. 


ROM crack of dawn until dark each day they 

worked as only Vikings could, and the ring of their 
axes and the shouts of the men echoed unceasingly 
on the cold air. Sigurd the Young was a sturdy ax- 
wielder, and hewed close to a man’s share though he 
had not yet turned sixteen. And Gunnar and Thau- 
lov, though slightly younger, did their share of cutting, 
too. Even Eric’s royal hands wielded an ax with the 
rest of his exiled followers and so did the sword hand 
of proud Helvang the Gallant. Indeed the only one 
of the whole crew who had no part in the tree felling 
was young Sigurd’s father. 

Badly crippled from the wound he had received 
from Danish steel he was kept out of the forest. But 
he contrived an important part to play. It would be 
ill luck were the Dragon of Destruction launched 
without a figure-head, and so he became a wood- 
carver. The best and most seasoned piece of timber 
was dragged to a little shed he had constructed and 
there, day on day, come rain or snow, with tools 
fashioned from a broken sword blade, he began to 
carve the effigy of a war dragon with glaring eyes, and 
fiendish jaws, and arching neck in scaly armor. 


Into it he put the best that he could give and by 
the time winter was over and all the timber cut and 
shaped the figure-head was more than half finished. 
The keel for the big Viking ship was laid then and the 
ribs pegged in place, preparatory for the timbers. 
Every man turned ship builder now, and the thud of 
mauls and the hacking sound of broadaxes rang daily 
across the water of Salten Fjord. Sigurd the Young 
with Gunnar and Thaulov put down their axes then to 
become the pitch boys, going into the forest with 
yokes across their shoulders and a bucket at either 
end to gather the brown sap from the pine trees with 
whick to fill the moss and grass used to calk the seams. 

And with such a will did the Northmen work that 
each day saw the high sides of the Dragon of Destruction 
mounting until half a ship was there and it would not 
be long before it would be ready to receive its gallant 
figure-head, which had by that time been completed, 
and launched into the blue water of Salten Fjord. 

How the Danish Earl Thorkild had got wind of 
these doings on the lonely island of Thangbrand, 
Sigurd the Young and his companion pitch boys could 
not guess, unless it was by watching the loyal fisher- 
men who from time to time had made the island from 
the mainland to join King Eric, and bring news and 
provisions. Certain it was the Earl had found out 
somehow and under cover of a morning fog perhaps, 
had slipped into Salten Fjord to fall upon the Vikings 
and lay waste to their winter’s work with torch and 
sword. Danish steel had accounted for more than one 
Northman’s life, too. It must have been a fierce battle 
Sigurd concluded as from the rocky heights beyond the 
fjord he counted more than a dozen forms sprawled 
around the burning hull of the Dragon of Destruction. 

The thought occurred to him, too, that he and his 
two younger pitch boy companions might have been 
among those stark victims of the battle lying there 
but for a stroke of fortune. They had been away at 
their camp deep in the forest to gather their daily 
supply of pitch for the ship builders, when the battle 
occurred. Indeed the first warning they had of 
trouble was when they beheld the mounting smoke 
cloud rolling heavenward as they approached the 
fjord, and from the edge of the forest saw the blood- 
red sail of the Earl’s ship in the harbor and the des- 
truction that the Danes had wrought. 

The scene had started young Thaulov to sniveling 
a little. 

“Woe, woe are we,” he sobbed softly as from the 
shelter of the rocks he looked down the slope at the 
burning camp with the mad Danes scouring it for 
plunder. 

“Oh, hold!” protested the sturdier Gunnar im- 
patiently. “Have we a girl here, Sigurd, that he 
snivels at the sight of fire and blood? Be glad we 
were at the pitch camp, else you might now be brained 
by a Danish broadax.” 

To which Sigurd, watching the camp below with 
anxious eye, nodded assent, then presently added: 

“Aye, be glad we were not there. We are the only 
survivors uncaught I vow, and who knows perhaps 
the gods have spared us for a purpose.” 

“What purpose could we achieve against the bloody 
Danes?” asked Thaulov hopelessly, though he did 
cease his moaning. 

“Who knows?” said Sigurd, with more show of 
spirit than he felt. “They will not miss the pitch 
boys and if ¥ 

He broke off abruptly and a rasp of anger leaped 
from his lips. (Continued on page 37) 
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CONCLUSION 


HROUGH the dawn on came the vanguard 

of Haroun’s forces. Behind them stretched 

the main body, closing in rapidly to join the 

attack. Roy, still gripping Eric’s arm in 
his excitement, saw Narrasid’s prau stop where it was, 
and saw him signal to the wave of praus immediately 
behind him. Instantly the praus near the center 
closed on him and the boats near the river’s banks 
sped ahead. Within thirty seconds of his signal, 
his advance wave had formed an immense V, with his 
prau at theapex, opening towards the oncoming enemy. 
At the same time the second wave of praus reinforced 
the bottom part of the V, so that the enemy, drawn 
toward the apex by the general shape of the forma- 
tion, should meet more resistance at this point. 

The remainder of Narrasid’s forces drew up in a 
compact body a hundred yards in rear of the fighting 
V. Narrasid, once his formation was complete, with- 
drew his prau from the apex of the V and took station 
between his shock troops and his reserves, from which 
vantage point he could control his entire fleet. The 
prau containing Roy and Eric hovered in rear of the 
reserves. The boatmen were quivering with excite- 
ment, and Roy understood why Narrasid had refused 
to arm them. With steel in their sashes, nothing, 
he was convinced, could have kept them from joining 
the fray. Again he felt for the little automatic in his 
pocket, and slipped off the safety catch. He marveled 
at the feeling of security such a small bit of steel and 
powder could give. 

“Haroun’s forces can never break through the 
center,” remarked Eric. “It’s too strongly reinforced, 
and the V formation doesn’t allow him to concentrate 
enough power there. But he can get by either wing 
if he wishes. They’re thinly spread out there.” 

“Narrasid’s reserves can get to either flank in a 
jiffy,” said Roy. “As long as the V-shaped formation 
is maintained, Haroun can’t possibly get all of his 
praus into action. His numerical superiority is 
neutralized.” 


“They'll meet in a minute. Look! The attacking 
praus are already being diverted towards the center. 
They are trying to ram our boats!” 

At that instant the forces of the two sultans met. 
As Eric had noted, the first thing the attackers at- 
tempted was to ram their enemy amidships. But 
Narrasid’s boats expected just such a move, and 
quickly turned their bows to counter the maneuver. 
This brought the leading praus alongside some of the 
boats near the apex of the V, and with a great shout 
from the warriors and the clash of steel against steel, 
the battle opened. 

One of the objects of Narrasid’s tactics was now ap- 
parent. Haroun, by flinging his advance guard into 
the fray before his main body arrived on the spot, 
had invited repulse. The attacking praus, flinging 
themselves against the line where it was most strongly 
reinforced, suddenly found the sides of the V pinching 
them in. Before the battle was thirty seconds old, 
the two legs of the V had closed in on them, and before 
the remainder of Haroun’s forces could arrive, his 
advance guard had been caught in the jaws of the 
nutcracker and neatly crushed. The river was full 
of disarmed Moros, swimming to either bank, empty 
and sinking praus drifting downstream, and Narra- 
sid’s line returned once more to its V formation as the 
main body of the attackers raced in. 


OR fifteen minutes the battle raged furiously in 
the center of the river, with a large part of 
Haroun’s forces, caught inside the V, unable to close 
with the enemy. Narrasid, in his flagship, remained 
on the fringe of the fight, now and then darting in to 
assist a prau in difficulty, but more often standing in 
the clear where he could keep a finger on the pulse 
of battle. When the struggle at the center of the line 
reached its greatest fury, however, he drove his large 
prau into the thick of things and bolstered the waver- 
ing line. 
Haroun’s forces struggled desperately to break 
through. If they could rend the V asunder, then 
their overwhelming superiority of numbers could roll 
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“Haroun” 


up each leg of the formation toward the opposite 
shore, and destroy them in detail. But Narrasid’s 
dispositions were equal to the shock. Once, indeed, 
three or four of the enemy’s boats fought their way 
through, but before they could turn upon the defenders 
from the rear, a half-dozen praus of the reserves sallied 
out and sunk them. At a signal from Haroun, passed 
along the line by a peculiar shout from boat to boat, 
the attackers withdrew to re-form, leaving Narrasid’s 
formation undisturbed. 

The river was strewn with wreckage and dotted with 
human forms. Those of Narrasid’s wounded who 
found themselves in the river, and who were able 
to swim, were hauled aboard by their comrades. 
The enemy, however, made no attempt to ask for 
quarter. They swam for shore with all possible 
speed, and only the strict discipline of Narrasid’s 
force prevented them from pursuing these hapless 
survivors. ; 

Many of Narrasid’s praus were damaged. Some 
had their outriggers demolished, and others had been 
rammed by an enemy ship. Narrasid transferred 
some of his crew to captured praus, and replaced his 
crippled boats from the reserve. By this time Haroun 
had re-formed his forces, and the defenders prepared 
to repulse another attack. 

Haroun had learned his lesson. His praus were 
again swept into the apex of the V, but this time his 
force split, and while some sought to engage the 
attention of the praus around Narrasid, the others 
darted swiftly to a flank to roll up the thin line. 
Narrasid, however, met this thrust by dispatching 
some of his reserves to the threatened wing and, for 
a few moments, the battle raged fast and furiously 
along one entire side of the river. Haroun signaled 
for the remainder of his fleet to close, and as many as 
could maneuver in the limited area swept down on 
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By degrees the battle line broke up into countless individual duels 


the other flank. Narrasid sent the remainder of his 
reserves to assist this wing, and with every one of 
his praus in action, the battle passed beyond his 
control. It was now up to his individual ships and 
their crews. 

Roy and Eric, finding their prau left alone behind 
the battle line, itched to join the fray. Their eight 
boatmen, manning, perhaps, the fastest prau on the 
river, jabbered excitedly and evidently joined fer- 
vently in their wish. But with only the two tiny 
automatics aboard, effective at hardly greater range 
than a warrior could hurl a barong, it would be suicide 
to enter the fight. Then, too, there was the promise 
they had given Narrasid: to expose them- 
selves only in an emergency. So they kept 
their place behind the battle and watched 
in painful suspense Narrasid’s attempt to 
destroy enough of the enemy to enable him 
to unleash his own counter attack. 

But the young white sultan was being 
hard pressed. The battle was raging all 
along his line, and his reserves were gone. 
His own prau, manned by the pick of his warriors, 
darted here and there with the speed of a hawk, wher- 
ever a portion of his line was in danger of being thrown 
back. His appearance was always the signal for an 
exultant shout, and he never failed to ease the pres- 
sure on any group of praus which found themselves 
outnumbered. 

But he could not be everywhere at once, and Roy’s 
fears mounted. Prau for prau, Narrasid’s men had it 
all their own way. Their superior training, the deadly 
ram on each boat, and the high morale of the warriors, 
made them more than a match for any single enemy 
prau. But no sooner had they disposed of one boat 
when another prau took its place. Theenemy’s reserves 
were not yet exhausted. Slowly but surely the pace was 
telling, and one by one the praus found themselves en- 
gaged by more boats than they could handle, and were 
forced to drop out of line to find room to maneuver. 


HUS, by degrees, the battle line broke up into 

countless individual duels. There was no sem- 
blance of a formation, and more and more of Haroun’s 
forces were able to join the action. Narrasid himself 
found his prau surrounded by half a dozen of the 
enemy, but his warriors, inspired by his deeds and 
his seemingly charmed life, fought to such effect that 
one by one the enemy praus edged away. 

The battle hung in the balance. If Narrasid’s men 
could sink enough of the enemy to force Haroun to throw 
in all of his reserves, the day might be won. But many 
of Narrasid’s boats were sinking, and many were now 
undermanned. Fresh enemy praus were again surround- 
ing Narrasid, and the scales of victory were tipping. 
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Roy touched Eric, and produced his automatic. 
“Let’s go to Narrasid’s help,” he said quietly. 

“Wait!” exclaimed Eric. “What is that up the 
river?” 

Both boys strained their eyes. Just rounding the 
next downstream bend were three large motor- 
launches, and crowded into each one of them were 
dozens of khaki-clad figures. Roy shouted with joy. 

“They’re the boats from Petit Barracks! They are 
from Dad’s regiment. We've got to get to them and 
make them rout Haroun.” 
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He motioned to the launches, 
and gesticulated with a paddle. 
The leader of the boatmen grasped 
his meaning, and barked out an order to his crew. 
Instantly the swift prau shot ahead, eight paddles 
clicking like one, and its bow cleaving the water like 
a racing shell. 

Their swift boat broke through the contending 
praus without trouble, but instantly Haroun, who was 
directing the battle from his reserves, signaled for two 
of his boats to intercept them. They darted out of 
formation, and headed for the fast-moving prau, but 
Roy’s boatmen increased the time of their stroke and 
passed out of reach towards the shore. The danger, 
however, was by no means over. Three of Haroun’s 


praus at the very tail of his column took up position 
between the racing praus and the launches far down 
stream. There was no alternative. The prau con- 
taining Roy and Eric had to run the gauntlet of these 
three boats. 

“We'll have to shoot our way through,” said Roy 
grimly. 

Eric nodded. Their boatmen eased up slightly 
on their strokes, saving themselves for the final spurt. 
As they approached the hostile praus, they again 
quickened their stroke and made a dash for it. But 
Haroun’s praus maneuvered themselves directly in 
their path and waited. 

Roy stood up in the prau and motioned them to one 
side. They paid no attention to his warning, and he 
emptied his automatic at the nearest prau to show 
that he was armed. The shots kicked up water all 
around the boat, but still they paid no attention to 
him. As he slipped in another magazine, Eric took 
deliberate aim and fired. One of the hostile boatmen 
clutched his arm. Several warriors risked a spear- 
throw at them, but the range was too great and the 
spears lost themselves in the river. Eric aimed care- 
fully and fired again. Another boatman was rendered 
hors de combat. Roy’s gun barked twice and a couple 
more Moros found themselves disabled. 

Several barongs were hurled at them. Two of them 
quivered in the prau’s gunwales; the other disap- 
peared to the bottom of the river. But another volley 
of shots decided the issue. The intercepting praus 
hastily scattered to either side, leaving a free lane 
for the speeding craft. Roy withheld his fire. He 
had no desire to harm anyone unnecessarily. One 
warrior rashly raised a barong, but Eric’s gun spoke 
out and the weapon dropped. No further effort was 
made to stop them, and in a few seconds the prau had 
passed the tail of Haroun’s reserves and was speeding 
towards the approaching launches with eight paddles 
working like trip hammers. 
* TOOK!” exclaimed Eric. “I think I see your 

father in the first boat.” 

Roy focussed his eyes on a figure in the bow of the 
leading launch. “You’re right,” he shouted. “Dad 
himself to the rescue. But how on earth did he get 
wind of what was up?” 

“He probably came to rescue his errant son and 
ran into the battle. Anyway, he’s here, and if 
Narrasid can hold out five minutes longer, Haroun 
will meet his Waterloo.” 

A shot rang out ahead, and the bullet ricocheted 
near their bow. “It’s a warning shot,” said Roy. The 
boatmen rested on their paddles, and he stood up 
and waved his handkerchief. After a brief pause the 
figure in the bow of the launch (Continued on page 34) 
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SCATTERED THREE WAYS 


HIS well-known author of the West spins 
another yarn about his two ponies. 


’D HAD mighty hard luck that summer and 

when fall come and winter settled in, I'd only 

put in three months’ work instead of eight as I 

usually did. That hard luck started early in the 

spring, and came along in the shape of a five-year-old 
bronc a feller wanted me to break for him. 

That brone wasn’t at all honest in his fighting; he’d 
throw himself backwards, forwards, or any old way 
that he could so long as he’d get you under. And 
one day he did. 

I had doctor’s care for a 
couple of months, layed 
around and recuperated for 
two months more, and after 
putting the finishing touch- 
es on the bronc that did all 
the harm and making a 
good horse out of him, I run 
in my two ponies, Tom and 
Jerry, and started out to 
join the wagon which was 
already out on fall round- 
up. 

The money I made there 
went to pay the doctor 
that’d took care of me and 
when the wagon pulled in 
and the work was all done I 
still owed seventy dollars. I 
rode into the little cow town 
with the idea that I might 
run acrost somebody who 
wanted to hire’a brone 
fighter and where I could 
clear enough dinero to put 
myself in the clear. 

But that was a hard coun- 
try to put in the winter, and 
I soon found it out. Riders 
was drifting in and looking 
for a steady winter job ‘the 
same as me, and none 
seemed to be going out, but 
most of ’em was in better fix 
than I was, they had their 
summer’s wages with ’em 
and could afford to wait, 
where with me I had to borrow a little. Then them 
two ponies of mine eating good hay in the livery 
stable sure didn’t help matters any. Their board 
bill was getting high, and I was beginning to do 
some tall wondering how I was going to get out of 
there. 

Then one morning, I stepped out from the hotel and 
headed for the stable still scouting around for work 
and at the same time say “hello” to my two ponies. 
On the way over I met up with my doctor, and 
him and I walked along together. He went in 
the stable with me just to be sort of sociable, and 
followed me out to where Tom and Jerry was taking 
life easy. 

“Them is fine ponies you got there,” he says as he 
spots em, “are they gentle?” 

“Yes,”’ I says, “They’re gentle enough.” 

“Gentle enough for me?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I says looking at him quick, 
“nobody’s ever rode ’em but me.” 

“You know,” he says, looking straight at them 
ponies, “I used to ride quite a bit and lately I’ve 
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been getting the idea that I'd like to have a good 
horse to lope out with once in a while, just for the 
exercise.” 

And pointing at Jerry he asks, “Would you sell 


” 


that one? 
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I had no time to answer for he follows up right 
away with “Saddle him up for me, will you, I’d sure 
like to try him.” 

I didn’t like the idea of him getting on Jerry no 
more than I did of refusing him, the doctor had been 
daggone white to me and it was hard. But one 
glance at him decided me and I went and got my 
saddle. 


—_ sure had a queer look in his face when he 
seen who was climbing up on him, but he was 
took by surprise and seemed like he wasn’t getting 
over it very fast. Tom had his head up and watching 
things pretty close too, and I knowed he was sure 
doing his share of wondering. 

In the meantime, the doctor was riding Jerry around 
the corral and watching out for his fine points, how 
well he reined, how quick he was on his feet, and how 
proud he carried himself. I could see he was tickled 
to death with the horse, and before Jerry had come 
out of his trance and realized a stranger was on him, 
the doctor climbed off and backing away to the end 
of the bridle reins, stood there and looked Jerry over 
for blemishes he might have. 


He nickered back at the 
pardner that was missing 
and that didn’t make me 
feel good either 


“Clean as a whistle,”’ he says as he turns my way. 
* And I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll give you a hundred 
dollars spot cash for that horse or else let me keep 
the seventy you owe me and give you thirty then 
But I'll do any way that suits you, 
only I’d sure like to 
have him.” ‘ 

A hundred dollars 
was a mighty good 
price for a horse 
Jerry’s size, but then 
again that same 
amount meant noth- 
ing if it came between 
me and that little 
horse, and what’s 
more I had no han- 
kering of ever parting 
with him. Him and 
Tom meant more to me 
than just money even 
though I was broke 
and owed a little. 

But hard facts made 
me get down to bed 
rock and showed 
where I had to for- 
get my sentiments for 
a spell. I had to do 
something soon or else 
Td have to leave both 
of my ponies to pay 
for feed bills. mine 
and theirs. Getting 
a job in town was past 
me, and being none 
of the stockmen 
around seemed to be 
wanting any riders I 
figgered the best way 
out for me was to 
clear out and _ head 
for another country. 
only have one 
horse to do it with 
and I'd have to leave 
my gatherings behind 
but that I thought 
was a heap better 
than being afoot, and 
then I figgered sometime I could maybe buy 
Jerry back again, he’d havea good home here too, 
but there was still one hope. 

“Tm afraid,” I says, “that horse might be a little 


a for you soon as he knows a stranger ’s got 
1im. 

But I was only laughed at for that remark and as 
the doc said. . 

“I know a good gentle horse when I see one, and 
besides I’ve rode quite a lot myself, young feller, don’t 
forget that.” 

That ended me right there, and seeing how he 
wanted the horse and how it was my only way out, I 
just had to quit and say: 

“All right, he’s yours.’ 


we're square. 
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S A rule I could take either Jerry or Tom and ride 
_% out for a day’s ride leaving one behind without 
him making a fuss, both was used to that and if I 
rode out on Jerry, Tom knowed I'd be back with him 
before sundown and there was no trouble. But as I 
caught Tom and talked to Jerry a spell before leaving 
I could see them two wise ponies had caught on right 
away as to what was up. 
Tom wasn’t at all for going straight out of town, he’d 
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zigzag and want to turn back and 
I was finding it a mighty hard 
jolt on my feelings when I had to 
persuade him to keep on ahead. 
He’d nicker back at the pardner 
that was missing and that didn’t 
make me feel good either, for I 
knowed, even though we was too 
far to hear, that there was an- 
other little horse back there an- 
swering and a-calling. ) 

I rode out thirty-five miles 
or so that day, and there wasn’t 
a foot of that distance that { 
wasn’t hard work. That little \ 
Tom horse had no heart left in \ 
him, and that long ground-eating : 
gait of his I liked so well had ein. 
disappeared, and instead he was = 
just a-jogging along like them 
leg-weary livery plugs, chopping 
each step to half, keeping his 
ears and eyes on the back trail, 
and nickering along every so 
often as he went. 

It was hard on him, and he 
sure made it hard for me too. 
Iwas glad when dark came and 
I turned into alane leading into 
a ranch figgering on stopping 
there for the night. And a heap gladder when that 
night and after supper I was asked if I was wanting 
work and willing to take on a few head of broncs. 

Willing?—I’d took on the Old Nick himself right 
then and his whole tribe—all for two bits a head. 
Here I’d stumbled onto a good job just when I thought 
there was nonein the country, sixty head of colts to 
break which meant enough work for eight or nine 
months, at sixty dollars per month. (Good wages for 
them days.) ; 

Right away I thought of Jerry, I was going to get 
him back, and I wasn’t going to wait till I'd earned the 
hundred dollars either, I was going to get it in advance 
this time. The foreman had seen my kind often 
through the cow countries, and he understood how it 
was when a cowpuncher gets married to his ponies 
that way. He savvied and never hesitated to advance 
me the hundred. 

The next morning found me up before the cook 
opened his eyes, and making sure the check was in 
my pocket I headed for the stable to saddle up 
Tom, but Tom?—he was gone; that son of a gun 
had left. Part of the rope that’d held him was 
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“Twice he done that,” says the M.D. 


still on the manger all chewed up, I could see where he 
then scouted all through the big stable and finally had 
found a crack in a door, some of his hair was enough 
evidence that he’d made that crack bigger and worked 
himself through. Then I went to the lane where we 


They both turned, faced me, 
and with their heads away 
up and nickering came to 
meet me 
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came in the night before and there was Tom’s tracks. 
They showed plain how fast he was traveling and 
where he was headed. 

I caught me a company horse and a little after 
noon that day I rode up to the doc’s home, there 
I learned that Jerry had made a getaway too, and 
then I got the whole story of what all had happened. 
First, and after I left town that morning, the doctor 
had saddled Jerry up and was going fora ride. But 
Jerry couldn’t see it that way, and he just proceeded 
to buck him off. 

“Twice he done that,” says the M.D., “and after 
I seen there was no use me trying him, I just pulled 
the saddle off of him.” 

“T’m glad you came,” he goes on, “and by the 
way, I’m wondering if you’d want him back, be- 
cause sometime last night, I don’t know just when, 
but anyway he got away, I just missed him this 
morning so I don’t think you'll have a hard time 
finding him.” 

I clinched the deal right there and give him the 
hundred; Jerry was my horse again. I rode to the 
livery stable where Jerry had been. The stable man 
was all puzzled and said he couldn’t account for 
Jerry’s getting away. 

“The gate was opened from the outside,” he says, 
“and I know that Jerry horse couldn’t of done it.” 

I was doing some tall grinning as I rode out of town 
and a few miles further started to cut for tracks. It 
was just as I figgered, and I wasn’t at all surprised 
when pretty soon I runs across two horse tracks in 
the snow, fresh tracks, and headed straight for Tom 
and Jerry’s home range, a couple of hundred miles to 
the south. 

It was near dark when riding on a high lope, I finally 
caught up with em. They started to run as they seen 
me, but soon as I talked to ’em, they both turned, 
faced me with their heads away up, and nickering, 
came to meet me and stopped— 

“Well now,” they seemed to say, “being that we’re 
all together again, where are we going from here?” 

And as I turned ’em towards the ranch and the 
steady winter job I noticed Tom lining out again 
with that long, ground-covering gait of his once 
more. 

I never wondered how that corral gate was opened 
from the outside, for I knowed from the start that 
Tom was the guilty party, but his conscience never 
bothered him any. . 
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HAVE YOU A “FIGHTING HEART”? 


By Eddie Eagan 


HEN recently I wrote a_ book 

called “Fighting for Fun,” that 

told of my ring career as an ama- 

teur champion, I failed to mention 
in it the very first fight in my memory. The 
reason I discarded the incident was that at the 
time I attached no importance to it. It was 
a kid fight inspired by older boys solely for 
their own amusement. 

Yet, years later, the thought persisted that 
somehow that wayside scrap influenced my 
later long and varied experiences in the squared 
circle. Now I know it did. It taught me that 
fights are won with the heart. Fists are 
incidental. 

Vividly I still can see the events of that 
afternoon in the dusty roadway outside the 
little school I attended in Longmont, Colorado. I 
was ten years old and hurrying to get my supply 
of newspapers which I sold to help support my 
widowed mother, when the big boys barred my 
way. They told me that Eddie Mckenna had 
said he could lick me. Now I had done nothing 
to Eddie McKenna, who was my own age and size, 
and Eddie had done nothing tome. I’m a friendly 
soul by nature, and for that matter so are the 
professional champions I know most intimately, 
Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney. I didn’t want 
to fight. It was to be some years later before I 
was to learn that there is such a thing as science 
in boxing. I was an average, normal youngster 
with no particular interest in fighting. 

Yet at the same time I knew I couldn’t run 
away. To do so would brand me as a coward. 
It was better to take a licking than to be known 
as a ‘fraid cat. That was and is the instinctive 
unwritten code of every American boy. So I 
waited for Eddie McKenna to approach. 

If Eddie shared my own reluctance to fight 
over nothing, such good judgment had melted 
under the encouragement of the older boys who 
had provoked his challenge. Advisors sur- 
rounded him with back-slaps and assurances of 
an easy victory. Volunteer seconds danced 
before him, fists waving as they demonstrated 
the blows which would cause my defeat. I had 
no such counsels. Before me, barring any op- 
portunity for flight, was a line of rather grim 
larger schoolmates, or so they seemed to me at 
the time. Lacking any such inspiration as 
Eddie was receiving, my heart quailed before his 
swaggering bearing. He came at me propelled 
by the shove of one of the instigators. Instinc- 
tively I covered up defensively. His early blows 
failed to hurt. If I struck back at all I did so 
half-heartedly. I was resigned to defeat. And 
then suddenly hard knuckles cracked down on 
the top of my uncovered head. The pain was 
in my head, but the reaction was in my heart. 

Instantly I stood erect. The blow struck a 
responsive spark. I was conscious of the in- 
justice of it. Fear vanished. From my heart 
welled courage and confidence. At once I be- 
came aggressive. In the next few minutes I 
received from Eddie McKenna much harder 
blows than the one which aroused my spirit. I 
cared nothing for my opponent’s socks. They 
hurt me no more than the pain in my own 
knuckles as I planted blows in rapid succession 
on his face and body. Before my eyes I saw his 
self-confidence leave him as my own determined 
assurance exuded from my heart. The fight was 
over soon thereafter. It was Eddie McKenna’s 
turn to cover up defensively. “Quits! I'm 
licked,” he finally bellowed. 

There was no time to listen to the congratula- 
tions of my schoolmates. The encounter had 
made me late for my job. Hurrying to get my 
papers I tried to reason out why I had won, as 
I nursed various sore spots. I knew my fists 
were no harder than Eddie’s. I had cer- 
tainly shown no superior skill. Even 
when I was fighting my best I'd taken a 
blow for every one I landed. Why, 













































































Unless a fighting heart is 

part of a boxer’s equipment 

he will never amount to 
much in the ring 


Former Amateur Heavyweight 
Champion of the World 


then, had I won? My mind was too immature 
to reason out what had happened. 


A FEW years later I suddenly awoke to the 
science of boxing and became the devoted 
pupil of a cowboy instructor. 

Here are some of the things he told me about 
the way to become a good boxer. 

“First, get a good left hand,” he said. I got 
a canvas cement sack, filled it full of sawdust 
and painted two eyes, a nose, a mouth and 
chin on it. I tied my right to my side with a 
belt and then I practiced with my left. I jabbed 
it straight out, sometimes playing a tattoo of 
five quick punches on it, then I practiced hook- 
ing with this important arm. To hook I dropped 
my shoulder, keeping my left almost stiff, then 
whipping it into the bag with my body weight 
back of it. I soon got a cultivated left that I 
could use from all angles. It was encouraging 
to see new muscles form on that arm so that it 
was as strong as my natural right. 

“Then get a good right cross,” my cowboy 
} professor told me. This I practiced, remember- 
ing to keep my elbow close to my side and shooting it 
straight and at the same time twisting my hips, in 
order to get all my weight back of the punch. Of 
course in hitting this dummy I wore light gloves, and 
generally I held a piece of lead in my hands. This 
additional weight not only steeled my muscles but 
it took the shock off my knuckles. Try it and you 
will see! F ‘ 

“Then get some good fast feet, he said. I did this 
by jumping rope. I was terribly clumsy at first, but 
by degrees I got so I could jump it five hundred 
times in three minutes. To help my footwork further 
I practiced circling around backward, first one way 
and then the other; then forward in the same manner. 
I would always try to keep myself poised, so I could 
punch from any position. 

“And lastly, get a good muscular mid-section,” 
was his advice. I used to twist my waist by bending 
and circling first to the right and then to the left. 
This exercise not only helped to develop muscles to 
withstand stomach punches but also an elasticity of 
the upper torso to slip and sway out of punches to 
the head. 

He taught me to exercise every muscle in my body, 
with the idea of speed, speed, speed! . : 

His teaching, plus an inherent love of the game, 
advanced me swiftly as an amateur and at sixteen I 
had won the welterweight championship of the 
Rocky Mountains in the Denver Athletic Club bouts. 
A fighting heart had helped me win that coveted title, 
but victory, I’m sorry to say, also affected my head. 

It was my last year in high school. The deference 
shown me by classmates because of my prowess with 
my fists made me a pretty cocky youngster. I felt 
myself so popular that I had no time for books and 
study. It was my good fortune to have as principal 
of the Longmont High School a young man whohad 
himself been an outstanding athlete and who under- 
stood what was happening to my mind. Also, he 
was smart enough to challenge me on a basis that 
reached straight to my heart. He offered as a prize 
a scholarship at Denver University if I could close my 
ears to compliments as a boxer and give up parties 
for a bout with books. 

That was a hard fight. Many times I was tempted 
to give up. It wasn’t easy to say “No” to party 
invitations and dances, and choose long hours with 
Latin and Physics text-books. 

Headaches from study, eye-strain from long con- 
centration, were the equivalent of that blow on the 
head from Eddie McKenna’s fist which years before 
had roused my fighting spirit. I stuck it out and 
won the scholarship. Fists played no part in that 
victory. It was the heart that gave me the will-to- 
win. 

It was not until two years later, I think, that I first 
became conscious of the part that the heart plays in 
winning fights. I had enlisted at the outbreak of war, 
won a commission as a lieutenant of artillery, and 
upon my discharge had entered Yale. ; 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I was a lonesome young man during my first few 
weeks in New Haven; that is, lonesome in a social sense. 
I was working my way, earning tuition money and liv- 
ing expenses as an athletic instructor at factories for the 
Y.M.C.A. LIalso had 
to battle “conditions” 
in several studies and 
between work and 
study Iwas too busy to 
make many acquaint- 
ances. Like most 
freshmen I envied the 
campus characters, 
the varsity athletes 
of football, baseball 
and crew. How I 
wanted to share the 
homage and good- 
fellowship that 
greeted the letter- 
men in class-room and 
campus! And _ then 
I saw a chance to 
make myself known. 
I read in the news- 
papers that the 
A. A. U. bouts for 
amateur national box- 
ing titles were to be 
held in Boston. I had 
a fair opinion of my- 
self as a boxer. Boston 
was but four hours dis- 
tant by train. I de- 
cided to enter the 
tournament in the 
light - heavyweight 
and heavyweight classes of aspiring amateurs. 


oo I had made the journey to Boston, alone, 
I decided I would not enter as a Yale man. It 
might look presumptious for an unknown freshman to 
claim to represent such an important college. So I 
filled in the name of the Denver Athletic Club on my 
entry blanks. But deep in my heart I told myself I 
would win a title; I felt that I must. 

There were four fights the first night, three the 
second. 

I fought seven opponents in two days. In the 
light-heavyweight finals I lost the decision, though 
I honestly believe I won decisively. I knocked down 
my opponent several times while he never floored me 
once. The injustice of that decision rankled. 

Only a single chance was left to make myself 
“known” at Yale: the heavyweight title. My earlier 
battles had left scars on me. My nose was broken, 
my lips cut. My eyes were in bad shape, one almost 
closed. And to make matters worse, the heavy- 
weight final would not start until three o’clock in the 
morning. ; 

Yet when I climbed into the ring to face a six-foot 
New York policeman named Jim Tully, I never 
doubted for a minute that I would win. My heart 
was resolute. Over and over I told myself I would 
win, that I must win. 

It isn’t necessary to go into the details of that 
fight. Early in the first round Tully sent me to the 
resin with a terrific right. It dazed me. From the 
moment I regained my feet I fought with heart alone. 
Inside his long arms I pummeled away at his mid- 
section. That shortened the arc of his blows but they 
still landed frequently. But I hardly felt them. 
“Win, Win, WIN!” My heart refused to admit the 
possibility of defeat. For three rounds I fought with 
the fury of desperation. Where the strength came 
from into my weary arms and legs I don’t know. But 
it was there. I knew I was winning because I would 
not admit defeat. And I did win—by a decision. 

When I got back to New Haven my one intimate 
friend, Sam Pryor, looked at me in astonishment and 
then asked in all seriousness if I’d been hit by a truck. 
That was how my face looked. No one at Yale knew 
of my winning the national amateur heavyweight 
title because they did not know me. When it did 
become known that a freshman was the champion I 
took my place as a campus personage. 

It was a fighting heart that brought me the world 
light-heavyweight title in the Olympic Games the 
following year. I had frequent need of the will-to- 
win in the earlier bouts which led to the final. But 
I needed courage, patience and confidence most to 
defeat the finalist, Sorsdal, a hard-hitting, red- 
headed Norwegian. He was an aggressive fighter, 
tireless, capable, well-trained. He reminded me of 
a marble Viking. It was my job to gradually chip 
down that marble physique, to stand up under his 
hard blows, and give in return blows just a little 
harder. 
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Eddie Eagan presents a copy of his 
book to Max Schmeling 


It is discouraging to hit and hit, sock and sock, andstill 
see your unflinching foe charging tirelessly, undaunted- 
ly atyou. The heart alone can supply what it takes to 
beat such gameness. Until the final round the decision 
was anyone’s. I won 
because in that final 
round my heart sup- 
plied the will to ignore 
Sorsdal’s hard 
punches and stand toe 
to toe, to whip in blow 
after blow, until my 
wrists were numb. 

Once more my 
heart served me well 
when a few years 
later I met in the 
ring in distant Saigon, 
French Annam, a 
giant black cousin of 
Battling Siki. Handi- 
capped by the ener- 
vating humidity of the 
tropics, I was not 
well trained when I 
met the Big Black. In 
the first round he twice 
had me wobbling 
with unexpected over- 
hand blows—a cruel 
rabbit punch. But 
I had undertaken that 
fight because Amadou 
had been pictured to 
me as a bully intimi- 
dating and beating up 
the little Annamite 
merchants of the city. My heart supplied the will 
to recover from those smashing unfair punches which 
made my senses reel. It gave me the courage and 
determination to fight out of the mists which clouded 
my brain, and in the last two rounds I knocked him 
down at will. 












Jack Goldie, former 
U. S. Heavyweight 
Champion, squares 
off with Eagan 
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[X a hundred ring battles in all parts of the world 
I’ve faced larger opponents, better-trained oppo- 
nents, yes, more skillful opponents. I won my fights 
because I am blessed with a fighting heart. Whether 
that will-to-win is a God-given gift, or whether it is a 
spirit forged in the battles of life, I don’t know. I do 
know that unless a fighting heart is part of a boxer’s 
equipment he never will amount to much in the ring. 
I know splendid athletes in many varieties of sport, 
men with fine physiques, natural aptitude, well- 
trained muscles. Yet the man-in-the-street never 
hears of them and they never achieve distinction 
because they lack that vital spark—the fighting 
heart. 

A fighting heart has served me outside the ring as 
well as in. It helped me win scholastic honors, in 
high school, at Yale, a coveted Rhodes scholarship. 
It helped me win over many temptations to abandon 
an ambition for law to become a professional pug. 
Time and again with my pockets empty I refused 
purses for fighting which would have solved all of 
my pressing problems, offers from such prominent men 
in the fight game as the late Tex Rickard, his British 
counterpart, the late Peggy Bettison in England, and 
Jack Kearns. I didn’t turn down those flattering 
offers because I didn’t like professional boxing. I 
did and still do. But it is written in the records of 
professional pugilism that the champions invariably 
are “‘through”’ in their thirties. I was looking ahead 
to my life after thirty. Had I taken money I'd 
almost certainly have been committed to a profes- 
sional ring career. To-day I’m satisfied that my 
future is in the law. But that does not mean that 
my early decisions were easy. I had to go down into 
the old fighting heart many times for the strength 
and courage to make them. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’ve told the story as 
I have in order to bring home what seems to be a 
vital point in boxing—as in all life. You need a well- 
trained body, you need hard training and long 
study, you must fight many fights, to know boxing. 
But after all that, ask yourself—have I a fighting 
heart? 
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The Flags of the world pass in review 
before the Chief Scout of the World 
An air view of the grand opening 
parade of the 1929 Jamboree 


“ HAVE an invitation for supper 
in Sweden to-night. Want to 
come along?” 

“Certainly! Only you'll have 

to wait for me a couple of minutes. I 

have to take a message to South Africa 

first and then return this kit to Japan. 

So let’s meet in Belgium in fifteen min- 

utes, and we'll have plenty of time to'walk 

to Sweden and get there before supper.” 

Which they did. . . . 

No, this is not a part of a conversa- 
tion between two members of the Tall- 
Story Club, or the invention of a run- 
away imagination. The fellows weren’t 
joking either. They knew the easiest 
way to get from America to Sweden in 
half an hour and simply took it. 

Impossible! you say. 

Not at all! 

These two friends happened to be 
American Scouts, and their apparently 
impossible feat was accomplished at the 
Jamboree at Arrowe Park, England, in 
1929. 

Anything was possible there! With 
Scouts from practically every civilized 
country gathered together in one tre- 
mendous camp, the result was a minia- 
ture world. But a world radically dif- 
ferent from the one we are taught about 
in Geography classes—a world very 
much like a jig-saw puzzle put together 
in the wrong way. 

Here Scotland was next to Hungary; 
Japan and Trinidad would shake hands 
across the road; by passing a thin rope 


The —_ entrance posts {below} of the 
All-India Camp at the Jamboree 









border you stepped from Cey- 
lon into Austria, from Norway 
to Canada, ‘from Greece to 
Australia; and the United 
States had for next-door neigh- 
bors Denmark, Chile, Ger- 
many and India. Small wonder 
that fifty thousand Scouts— 
and hundreds of thousands of 
visitors—used the opportunity 
to see this amazing world. 

And did they see it? They 
were received with open arms 
wherever they went! 

This summer a similar world 
will be put up’for fourteen glo- 
rious days, and Scouts from all 
parts of our globe will soon be on 
their way to it, to be present at 
the grand opening on August 
2nd of the Fourth International 
Jamboree at Gédollé, Hungary. 


By William Hillcourt 


But what are these Jamborees? And why? And 
how were they started? 

We might as well begin at the beginning. 

You remember that the Scout Movement got under- 
way in England in 1908 and immediately set out on a 
—— conquest of most of the countries of the 
earth. 

Well, in 1916 the Chief Scout, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, suggested that preparations be made for a 
real celebration of Scouting’s Tenth Anniversary in 
1918—provided the Great War which was then 
raging, was over in 1917. . . . But the War went on. 
For almost two more years it continued its de- 
structive work. Finally, peace. And a new world 
was to be built. 

It was then decided to invite the Scouts 
of the world to come to London in 1920 
for a full week’s Peace Thanksgiving and 
delayed birthday celebration. Invita- 
tions were sent out to all the organizations 
and got an enthusiastic response. 

Twenty-one nations answered: “We'll 
be there!”’ 

And when the Jamboree opened, they 
were there, six thousand strong. 

The American Scouts were there, too, 
360 of them. And in grand style. The 
United States Government had realized 
the importance of the event and had 
placed an Army Transport Ship Poca- 
hontas at the disposal of the Boy Scouts 
of America. A few years previously it 
had transported more than twenty thou- 
sand troops overseas for war. Now it 
brought the Scouts to Europe for a gather- 
ing of peace. 

And then, the thirtieth day of July, 
1920, the First International Boy Scout 
Jamboree got under way. 

What an event! 

A big camp was put up in Richmond 
Park, in the outskirts of London. Here 
the Scouts lived for a week through a real 
English climate of days with bright skies 
and days with cloudbursts which threat- 
ened to flood the park. 


yh the most exciting episodes of this 
Jamboree did not take place at the 
camp. They happened in the heart of 
London, at “Olympia,” a tremendous 
building for displays, with an arena about 
120 yards long and 40 yards wide and 
with room for almost 15,000 people. 

An immense decoration ran lengthwise 
through the building. At one end of the 
arena was built a three-decker, a regular 
pirate ship, used by the Sea Scouts to 
demonstrate the rescue of the crew of a 
wrecked ship with the help of rockets and 
breeches buoys. At the other end was a 
two-story log house which “burned” 
twice every day and was the scene of a 
fire-fighting stunt that was nearly as 
thrilling as sliding backward down an 
escalator. 

The center part of the decoration showed a moun- 
tain, and in opening the daily display the Scouts 
would appear at the top and march down into the 
arena. 

Those marches, those processions of the nations! 

They provided one of the greatest thrills of the 
Jamboree. Led by the American Scout Band, the 
Scouts of the World with their flags and banners 
flying made their grand entry. They marched down 
the mountain side in front of the thousands of ap- 
plauding spectators that crowded “Olympia,” round 
the arena and out through the pine forest which 
formed a part of the background decoration. 

For a moment the arena would be empty. Then 
suddenly it looked like a six-ring circus with trek- 
cart demonstrations, national dances, pageants, 
tug-of-war, games, bridge building, obstacle races, 
pyramid drills; hundreds of Scouts at once all over 
the place. As a London paper put it: “a visitor 
needed eyes all down his coat to see the whole arena’s 
display.” 

Three events of the London Jamboree stand out 
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particularly. The church service the first Sunday 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury officiating;—the 
night when B.-P. was proclaimed Chief Scout of 
the World—the night when the Jamboree came to 
a close. 

From his platform Baden-Powell had bidden us good- 
bye. He stepped down among the boys, and the 
American band struck up “Auld Lang Syne.” All 
arms were linked in the spirit of brotherhood. Only 
B.-P. stood alone. But just for a moment. Then 
he dove into the front row of the American Scouts and 
linked up with them. As the song ended, a cheering 
arose. For fifteen minutes it lasted, while hats were 
thrown into the air and flags were waved. Then the 
roar abated, the nations marched out. The Jamboree 
was Over... . 

Four years later about 6,000 Scouts from thirty- 
three nations met in Denmark at the Second Inter- 
national Jamboree for two glorious weeks of fellowship. 

The London event had been an affair of exciting 
indoor displays. The Copenhagen Jamboree became 
one of outdoor activities. The camp was the thing. 
And the weather was magnificent, with a hot sun in a 
blue sky. Even the Chinese Scouts, who had brought 
along their winter coats for a stay in a country so far 
north, had to give up wearing them. 

America had sent a group of Scouts, carefully 
selected from all States of the Union. They made 


The Normans are coming! 

An episode from one of 

the spectacular pageants 
of the arena 
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themselves popular with their 
magnificent Indian dances and 
their Scoutcraft. 

At this Jamboree, again three 
things stand out. 

First the camp fires in the na- 
tural amphitheatre of the “ Val- 
ley of the Wolves”’ under the old 
Danish beech trees. Thousands 
of Scouts and thousands of spec- 
tators gathered nightly 
for a time of good fellow- 
ship and fun. “Sven 
Spejder,” the Danish 
camp fire leader, made 
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A Czechoslovakian Scout {above} putting up his tent 























everyone happy, coaxing along the Americans and the 
British in English, the Austrians, Germans and Hun- 
garians in German, the French in their own language, 
the Scandinavians in theirs, and the applause rang 
out from every throat: 


*“B-R-A-V-O! 
Bravo! Bravo! Bravo!” 

The next outstanding event was the day when the 
Scouts greeted their Chief in the Copenhagen Stadium 
and when the very appearance of B.-P. seemed to 
cause all the faucets of the sky to turn open for a 
drowning downpour. 

And finally, the parade for King Christian the last 
day of the camp, culminating in the pronouncing of 
the American team as winners of the Jamboree’s 
world championship events. . 


NOTHER step forward in time, to 1929 and the 
Third Jamboree at Arrowe Park, England, the 
most tremendous of them all, with 50,000 boys from 
41 nations (73 lands) participating—among them 
1,300 American Scouts—for a fortnight in the largest 
gathering of boys since the time of the Crusades. 
And as we think back to 1929, we remember the 
parade of the nations on the (Concluded on page 48) 


A view from the Copenhagen Gate of a corner of the 1929 
Jamboree at Arrowe Park, England 
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Health lies in labor, and there is no royal 
toad to it but through toil. 
—Wendell Phillips. 


From toil he wins his spirits light; 

From busy day the peaceful night; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health. 
— Thomas Gray. 


Good health and good sense are two of 


life’s greatest blessings. 
—Publius Syrus. 


The first wealth is health. 
—Emerson. 


Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise, of health. 
—James Thomson. 











VERY boy wants to be physically 

strong. It makes possible efficiency, 
effectiveness and indeed happiness. <A 
healthy body with no remediable defects 
uncorrected is the basis for every worth- 
while achievement. With it go mental 
alertness and high character. To 
be physically strong does not 
mean that one has to be a giant 
with bulging muscles, who de- 
votes most of his time to devel- 
oping a physique that is 
useful only in some form of ath- 
letic competition. I mean rather, that every boy should have his 
body under control, that he should be supple and quick and easy of 
movement with strong heart and lungs. Sucha body as this helps 
him to achieve, to carry through what he undertakes, and to make his 
life successful. 

This kind of strength, physical fitness, is based upon an intelligent under- 
standing on the part of the boy that he is the trustee of his own physical 
being. He does not need to become a star athlete, or devote long hours in 
the gymnasium, or on the football field. It is not muscular development 
that is most important, but the strengthening of the vital organs, such as 
the heart and lungs, and developing, not big muscles, but strong muscles, 
that respond quickly to his will. 

From my own personal experience, I know that it is within the power of 
most boys to do this. And yet this is so little understood by boys to-day 
that a recent survey of boys of school age revealed that 85 per cent of 
them had physical defects which a constructive program might largely 
remedy. How terrible! If every boy would get the sincere convic- 
tion that it is almost an indecent thing to allow an ailment to get the 
better of him, and would find out for himself the facts about his 
physical condition, I am confident that most boys could develop 
good health. Asa matter of fact, this statement is based on the evi- 
dence of the War Department, which at the time of the World War, dis- 
covered that 90 per cent of the young men, who because of their physical 
disabilities were rejected as unfit for their country’s military service, 
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Nor love, nor honor, wealth, nor power, 

Can give the heart a cheerful hour 

When health is lost. Be timely wise; 

With health all taste of pleasure flies. 
—Gay. 


To be strong 
Is to be happy! 
—Lon&fellow. 


Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns 
impart. Robert Browning. 


I take the true definition of exercise to be 
labor without weariness. —Johnson. 


Temperance in everything is requisite for 
happiness. —B. R. Haydon. 











could by proper attention have cured 
themselves when they were boys. 

In Scouting we emphasize strength. It 
is a part of the Scout Oath, and Scout 
activities are designed to help to develop 
it. We urge boys to have a thorough 
physical or health check-up once 
or twice a year. We endeavor 
to inform them of the simple 
rules of proper diet and play and 
exercise, and encourage them to 
secure regular and _ sufficient 
sleep, fresh air, sunlight, and 
develop cleanliness of body within and without, regular habits of work 
and study, good posture and a joyful and happy attitude toward life. 
These should be a matter of definite planning on the part of every boy 
until they become daily habits. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that people are generally 
awakening to a knowledge of the importance of the individual’s respon- 
sibility for his own well-being. Eight States have made physical 
education compulsory in the schools. At the time that the great 
White House Conference was called in 1930, emphasis was placed on 
health. Out of the nineteen points in the Children’s Charter which 
was developed out of the conference, nine of them dealt directly with 
health, and several others with factors very definitely affecting health. 

An especial incentive is given us at this time to start a health program, 
through the work of the American Child Health Association. May Day 
has been observed for a number of years as Child Health Day and on this 
date organizations having to do with the welfare of youth unite to emphasize 
the importance of physical fitness and to help young people to develop an 
intelligent health program. If you have not already developed such a pro- 
gram for yourself, by all means take advantage of this opportunity to do so. 
Consult your Scout Leader, or your school teacher, or some one qualified to 
give you advice, as to what you should do, with the approval of your 
parents. Make up your mind that you will have no remediable physical 
defects uncorrected, and that you will, as a result of your own personal 
efforts, make and keep yourself physically strong. 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE 
SCOUT 
WORLD 


By 
James E. West 


Chief 
Scout 
Executive 





UR Twenty-third Anniversary has come 
and gone. All records indicate that there 
was a splendid participation by Scouts, 
Scouters, and friends of Scouting in all 

parts of the United States, in our Boy Scout Week 
from the time it began on February 8th until it ended 
on February 14th. 

The imost interesting feature of this particular 
celebration was, of course, the presentation of the 
President Hoover Award to Boy Scout Councils and 
Boy Scout Troops which had won this mark of out- 
standing achievement. 

The trophy consisted of a 
blue ribbon carrying on it in 
gold letters the legend of ac- 
complishment. This trophy 
has been won by thousands of 
Troops and is now flying from 
their flag poles. 

President Hoover was very 
much interested in the pres- 
entation of these Awards, so 
much so that in the case of 
the Councils which have won 
the award, he wrote person- 
ally to local personages to 
make the presentation in his 
behalf. 

It was my pleasure to offi- 
ciate in one of the presenta- 
tion ceremonies, in the Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York 
City, where a fine record was 
made by a large number of 
Troops and where the Coun- 
cil as such received the red, 
white and blue Council 
streamer. The presentation 
was made in the presence of 
more than a thousand Scouts 
and Scouters and Scout 
friends and was typical of 
hundreds of others which 
were held during Boy Scout 
Week in various parts of the 
United States. 


NOTHER event of great interest in connection 

with our annual Scout Week celebration was the 
broadcast over a nation-wide NBC network on the 
evening of February 8th, by President Walter W. 
Head, and two fifteen-year-old Eagle Scouts, George 
Hays and Larson Bown, of Troop 514, Chicago. It 
was particularly exciting because President Head 
spoke from New York, the boys from their home 
city. 

This program 
was broadcast over 
twenty-one sta- 
tions and reached 
practically all 
parts of the United 
States. I certainly 
hope every Scout 
heard President 
Head’s inspiring 
message and the 
fine words which 
came from the two 
Eagle Scouts in 
Chicago, the sec- 


1933 





These Indian boys comprise Scout Troop at Fort Hall, Idaho 


ond of whom recited the Scout Oath and Law. 

I liked especially President Head’s tribute to 
Scouting. ... 

“Scouting is a vigorous program of outdoor 
activities. It was designed to offset the softening 
effects of modern civilization. It gives boys an op- 
portunity to hike, to camp, to swim, and to work 
out in the open, under the leadership of trained 











Tommy Watson {above} 
relative of ex-President 
Hoover, and a fellow Scout 
read letters praising his 
heroic action in accident 
that badly crippled him 


Scout Executive Carlson dis- 

plays the Hoover Award 

won by the Delaware Mont- 
gomery {Pa.} Council 


outdoorsmen. In so 
doing they develop 
strong bodies and clear 
minds, and the courage 
and self-reliance which 
were so strongly evident 
in our pioneer fore- 
fathers. Scouting builds 
character, and character 
builds citizenship. It is 
a game that all boys like 
to play, for it appeals to 
their ideals of manliness 
and courage.” 
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Also I liked Eagle Scout George Hays’ expression 
of thanks to the Scout Leaders of our country. 

“Our Troop, and every other real Troop, owes a 
lot to the Scoutmasters and other Scout Leaders who 
give a lot of their time to Scout work. 

“T didn’t ask anyone’s permission to say this, but 
I do want to say thanks to all you men who are 
helping us. I’m sure these thanks come not only from 
all of us Scouts, but it also 
comes from our parents.” 

This was only one of a 
number of outstanding radio 
features which helped to sig- 
nalize the celebration of 
Scout Week. Lowell Thomas, 
who nightly broadcasts to 
millions of listeners, dedicated 
a large part of his program 
on the night of February 8th 
to Scouting, and included in 
it an interview with Dr. 
George J. Fisher, our Deputy 
Chief Scout Executive. He 
praised the fine spirit of 
Scouts, particularly the 
spirit of service as exempli- 
fied in a number of incidents 
of Life Saving by Scouts as 
related to him by Daniel 
Carter Beard, the National 
Scout Commissioner. 

In other famous national 
radio programs well known 
radio broadcasters paid 
varied tributes to the Boy 
Scout Movement. One will 


Albany Scouts report . v 
toGovernorLehbman not easily forget the fine 
349,990treesplant- words of Dr. Daniel Poling 
ed by Scouts of Re- who in his broadcast on Sun- 
gion Two day afternoon, February 


12th, emphasized the im- 
portance of Scouting as a 
builder of character and 
citizenship qualities in 
boys. 


Eagle Scouts George 

Hays and Larson 

Bown of Chicago 

{left} who broad- 

cast with President 

Head Boy Scout 
Week 





The Chief Scout Executive presents Eagle Badges 
to Atlanta Scouts at rally 


Besides these national programs, there were 
literally hundreds of programs sent out from 
local stations, and some indeed that covered a 
number of chains, all devoted in whole or in 
great part to Scouting. The tribute which 
radio gave to Scouting was one of the very finest 
things within my recollection. So were the 
splendid articles and editorials appearing in the 
newspapers, indicating the interest and support 
which the press universally give to our move- 
ment. 


Nortu Caroiina, Ga., Fua.— 

URING Boy Scout Week, I myself was 
away from New York, in the South to attend 
three Annual Meetings of Region 6 and meet- 
ings in several Southern Local Councils. The 
Meetings of Region 6 were at Greensboro, 
N.C., at Atlanta, Ga., and Orlando, Fla. In these and 
a number of other cities there were many other 
gatherings and Scout Rallies in which I was happy 
to participate. 

At Atlanta the opportunity was given me to make 
the presentation of a large number of Eagle Badges, 
Palms and other Scout honors. The most unusual occa- 
sion took place when I presented to James R. Cochran, 
Assistant Scoutmaster of Atlanta Troop No. 65, and to 
his son, James R. Cochran, Jr., their Eagle Badges. 
Such a presentation to father and son at the same time 
certainly is unique. Therefore, it was a very happy 
event for me, as I feel sure it was for Mr. Cochran 
and his fine Scout son. (Continued on page 50) 
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HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


‘THE suggestion I made last month 
about a Green Bar Patrol Plan has 
certainly caused a lot of fellows to put 
their heads together and try to get up a 
workable scheme. I have had plenty of 
letters already—but I need more. 

What about it? 

Are we going to start a chain consisting 
of Patrols that will pledge themselves to 
better work in their OWN TROOPS? 

Hurry up with those suggestions. We 
ought to be able to develop something 
GOOD when we get together about it. 


HE other night a few of my Patrol Leader 
friends were discussing Patrol hiking when 
one of them suddenly asked the rather 
pertinent question—‘“‘Why do we go hiking?” 

The others looked at him a moment in surprise. 
But when they tried to give the answer, it proved 
that each of them had a different opinion about it. 

One said, “For the fun of it!” Another “For the 
adventure!” A third “To advance in Scouting!” Still 
another “‘For our health’s sake!” 

We finally decided that hiking to be really good 
should cover all four points. 

But unless we plan our hikes, unless each of them 
has a definite objective, we can’t expect to get much 
of anything out of them. 

So let us consider a few ideas for Patrol hikes. 

Scoutcraft hike—With use of map for a cross-coun- 
try hike, fire building, cooking, Scout pace, knot 
tying, pioneering projects, and a lot of other things. 

Nature hike—Including study of trees, plants, birds, 
animal life, rocks. 

Tracking hile—Following a natural or “planted” 
trail, making track sketches, taking plaster casts. 

Compass hike—A bee-line like following a straight 
compass line through the country with the Patrol 
overcoming all obstacles on its way. 

Sketching hike—Stopping every once in a while to 
make drawings of the landscape or things you meet 
on the way. Lots of fun—whether your fellows are 
artists or not. 

And those are only a few of the many. 


O YOU know what the 23rd day of April means 
to the Scouts of the world outside of our own 
country? 

On that day they get together in their own groups 
and reaffirm the Scout Oath, the same way we do on 
the eve of Anniversary Day, February 8th. 

“But why April 23rd?” you ask. 

Because that day is held in memory of St. George, 
the knight who set out to kill the Dragon that had car- 
ried off the beautiful princess and was threatening 
the whole land. St. George alone had the courage to 
challenge the monster and the necessary strength to 
kill it. Therefore, he has become the symbol of the 
victory of good over evil, of knighthood at its best, 
and eventually of the modern knighthood, the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

On that day, Scouts of all nationalities exchange 
greetings. I expect myself to hear from friends in all 
corners of the globe and I am already busy writing 
my own greetings for them. I'll write them in English, 
be sure of that, but I will finish my letters with a “Be 
Prepared” in my friends’ own languages. 














And here are some of the “Be Prepareds” of the 
world, 

Albania, ‘“Pregatitu’”; Austria, Germany, “Set 
bereit”; Belgium, “Toujours pret’; Chile, “Siempre 
listo’; Denmark, Norway, “Vaer beredt’’; Finland, 





Sweden, “Var redo”; France, “Soit pret”; Holland, 
“‘Waakt’; Iceland, “Vertu Videuin’; Latvia, “Est 
Modrs”; Poland, “Czuwaj’; Portugal, “Sempre 


alerta.” 


™ wre the weather going to be?”’ 

I don’t know how often you ask yourself 
that question when you are out camping. But I know 
that a few of the good old weather sayings that have 
come down through the ages often will put you wise. 

As for example the old ditty— 
“Red sky at night 
Sailor’s delight; 
Red sky at morning 
Sailors take warning!” 
Or as the landlubbers have it: 
“The evening red, the morning 


grey 
Sets the hiker on his way, 
The evening grey, the morn- 
ing red 
Brings down showers upon his 
head.” 
And here is another rain 
prophecy: 

“When the grass is dry at night 
Look for rain before the light. 
When it’s-dry at morning light 
Look for rain before the 

night.” 








But on the other hand— 
**When the dew is on the grass 
Rain will never come to pass.” 
and 
“Rain before seven 
Clear before “leven.” 

Don’t take my word for it though that these 
weather sayings really work. Find out for yourself. 
Take a look at the weather, then make your estimate 
of what can be expected, and write it down. When 
the day is over, you can check to see if the old rhymes 
still hold good. 


| WAS invited to the Meeting of a new Patrol the 
other night, to help them get started. I didn’t 
help much, though. I didn’t have to. I just sat back 
in the corner of the room and listened to the proceed- 
ings, and the more I listened the better I felt. That 
Patrol Leader certainly knew his “ Patrology.” 

The meeting had serious business to take care of — 
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the election of the officers. The Patrol Leader 
started by describing the requirements of the various 
jobs. Then nominations were made under his leader- 
ship. Votes were taken, and a hike-master, a quarter- 
master and a cheer leader elected. 

Next came the time to choose a Scribe. Dick and 
Henry were nominated. I happened to know Henry 
and knew how much he desired the particular job. 
When the voting took place, three votes were cast for 
my friend, three for the other. 

The Patrol Leader suddenly stood up and said: 

“Since the votes are even, I cast mine for Dick!” 

So Dick was elected and I felt how keen Henry’s 
disappointment was when, apparently, his Patrol 
Leader had turned against him to prevent his election, 
But he sat down with a smile, good Scout that he is, 

The next moment the Patrol Leader spoke up 
again—“And now, for Assistant Patrol Leader [ 
nominate Henry James.” 

The votes were cast and Henry was unanimously 
elected. 

So that was the reason why the Patrol Leader 
didn’t want Henry for Scribe! He had another and 
even greater job planned for him. 

Here was a Patrol Leader who understood his boys. 
I am sure he had the list of his officers worked out and 
knew the outcome even before the meeting was 
started. Yet, by his handling the business in the 
right manner, it was his boys who chose the leaders 
they wanted to the best interests of the Patrol. In 
this way, a real loyalty was created and everybody 
was happy. 


He” is your Patrol equipment holding out? If 
you haven’t already done so, this is the time for 
putting it into shape for the camping expeditions 
ahead and getting together what missing items you 
will need. 

For shelter a well equipped Patrol will want to have 
one or two lightweight tents which will hold every- 
body. Personally, I prefer two tents about 6 feet by 
6 feet or a little larger—each to take care of three or 
four boys. For each tent, you'll need a groundsheet, 








tent poles, the necessary number of pegs (put in a 
couple of extras) and a lantern for candles. 

For cooking, you should have three or four pots— 
(get cheap retinned iron pots, preferably nesting, 4-6 
quarts’ capacity) and two small iron pans. A few 
pieces of kitchen equipment such as bread knife, ladle, 
can opener, dish mop, a couple of dish towels, provision 
bags and butter container will come in handy. 

You'll also want to take along an are, a small 
hand spade, and a first aid kid (use the official belt 
model). 

Lay out all your equipment and check up on it. 

Get busy and clean those pots and pans, sharpen 
that axe, refill that first aid kit, repair that tent. 

What? You need new tents? 

All right. We'll take care of that. I already have 
had a small booklet made up for you on “Tent 
Making.” It’s yours for the 
asking. Just send me a letter 
with your address and I'll be 
glad to mail it to you. 





ND now for a stunt for 
your next Patrol meeting. 
Place a two-legged chair in a 
corner in the center of your 
Patrol Den. Turn on all lights 
so that the room will be in per- 
fect darkness and tell your boys 
in Indian Sign Language to 
listen to what you have to say. 
Ask one of them to step down on the top of the 
chair, and have him lift up his right foot in the outside 
palm of his left hand and (Concluded on page 44) 
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WHEN AND HOW TO CUT TIMBER 


O BEGIN with,I met a good thought, named 

Elmer; he was coming down the Tote Road 

with an ax over his shoulders and shaking 

the snow off the pine branches by the volume 
of his powerful voice as he roared— 


“Once on a time I knew a feller, 
Way down in Maine. 
He took me home under his umbreller, 
Way down in Maine. 
It rained so hard that I got scared, 
My new caliker all got t’ared, 
’N my new caliker all got t’ared, 
Way down in Maine.” 


That was in good old Maine; Maine, with the dense 
forests; Maine, where the caribou and moose still 
roamed; Maine, where trout weighing ten and eleven 
pounds could be caught 
in the deep dark pools. 


It was the Maine where } Adu owe 
the lumbermen_ wore ai 9 








blanket clothes of most 
gaudy hues, ofttimes bril- 
liant red trousers with 
six-inch blue plaid, purple 
and yellow shirts, and 
Norfolk jackets which 
were more gaudy than 
Joseph’s coat. (I have 
an outfit of this descrip- 
tion I wore in the lumber 
camp in 1893.) Were they 
picturesque? Well, that 
depends upon your idea 
of picturesqueness. They 
also had red sashes around 
their waists and the boot- 
packs they wore were not 
what we would call boots. 
They were made like oil- 
skin moccasins, with long 
legs to them. 

However, the loggers 
who worked in the log 
jambs did not wear boot- 
packs, but wore real boots 
the soles of which were 
filled with short pointed 
nails, like pickerel teeth, 
called calks, which gave them a hold on slippery logs. 

The old-time lumbermen of the type of my friends, 
Bulldog Regan, Long Hank Hennings and Potato 
Bug Charley were a mighty and pic- 
turesque race, and mighty is used here 
with its true meaning. Yes, that was 
then the country where the legendary 
Paul Bunyan lived; the mythical fellow 
who owned a purple ox; the fellow who 
could put his two arms around two tall 
pine trees, pull them up by the roots 
and walk away with them! Of course, 
we know that no such fellow ever 
really lived outside of the story-teller’s 
mind, but we also know that all these 
feats of strength were suggested by 
what the hardy lumbermen of Maine 
really DID do. 

The dense forests of Maine have 
been woefully thinned or wiped out. 
Even the splendid individual groves of 
trees, growing on pretty little islands 
in Moosehead Lake, have been ruth- 
lessly cut away. The terrible saw 
mills have eaten and chewed up every- 
thing within reach. A few of the old- 
time lumbermen, however, still live. 
We had one of their descendants out 
at the Dan Beard Camp in Pike 
County. You have often heard me 
speak of my log-house out there as a 
“real log-house,”’ built of real logs, but 
Elmer, who helped build the log- 
house, called them sticks! When I 
indignantly remonstrated and asked 
him why he called it a stick house he 
laughed heartily as he replied, *‘ Any- 
thing I can pick up and carry on my 
shoulders is a stick and anything that I 
can not carry is a log!” 

Elmer once dove in the lake and re- 
moved a rock from the bottom, which 
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none of us thought possible for man or men to 
move without the use of a steam dredge. He picked 
up a big flat stone, which none of us could lift, and 
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carrying it, climbed up a ladder and placed it, as a 
cap, over the flue of the chimney where it still 
remains. So you see, these wonderful stories of 
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Paul Bunyan are only exaggerations of the real typi- 
cal Maine lumbermen. 


_— were modern Sampsons, and because of the 
strength and power of the props they used in “‘fall- 
ing”* trees they called the props Sampsons, Fig. 8. 
It was a Maine lumberman who taught me how to 
use them. The diagrams, understand, are drawn from 
the real Sampsons and not from some other fellow’s 
published sketches. 

At my home in Suffern we were teaching a bunch 
of Scoutmasters the secrets of woodcraft. We let 
them cut down a big tree, which was leaning the 
wrong way, and showed them how to use a Sampson to 
make it fall in the desired place, Fig. 9. 

The notch in the tree is called a skarf. The part, 
uncut at A, Fig. 1, 3 and 4, is known as the heel. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show the skarf as cut by the Scout- 
masters. I use the old 
spelling for skarf because 
Ido not want you to mix 
it up with a tippet or 
kerchief which one wears 
around one’s neck. Every- 
body knows that we do not 
willingly wear a_ skarf 
around our necks even in 
cold weather. 

In historical times, 
Charles First wore a skarf 
on his neck, so did a few 
of the wives of Henry the 
Eighth, but the people 
who wore them on their 
necks did not live as long 
as a Christmas Turkey 
when we skarf its neck. 
In fact, their heads 
dropped off just as does 
the bole of a tree when 
we skarf it deeply. 

During the French Rev- 
olution there were so 
many people who had 
their necks skarfed that 
they could not skarf them 
fast enough by hand, so 
they made a machine to 
do it called a guillotine. 
If it were to-day, they 
would run the machine by electricity. I am point- 
ing this out so you will know the difference between 
a skarf and a scarf and not forget the word. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 8 are all of the same 
tree, showing different sides of it so 
that you may see how the Scoutmas- 
ters cut the skarf. You will note 
Fig. 1, that they cut through the heel 
at B making a small notch there. This 
will prevent tree from falling in the 
direction of B, because the heel at A, 
Fig. 1 and 3, ties tree to the stump on 
that side. Fig. 4 shows proper way 
to cut skarf. Arrow shows the direc- 
tion it will fall. 

The deepest skarf must be cut 
past the center of the bole of the tree. 
The bole is the name of the trunk of 
the tree. Fig. 5 is called the Boot- 
jack stump; this stump is usually close 
to the door of the bunk-house. The 
lumbermen cut a six-inch tree down 
and leave the Bootjack stump for the 
practical purpose of pulling off their 
boots when they return from their 
labor. 

Figure 10 is the same stump, here 
called the Jackass stump because no- 
body but a jackass would leave a 
stump like that in the woods where 
teams and people, stumbling through 
the snow, would fall over it and injure 
themselves. My good friend, Lord 
Baden-Powell of Gilwell, would call the 
stump a Silly-Ass stump. The points 
sticking up on Fig. 10 are called the 
ears. 

We had a large tree to “fall” and 
we set the Scoutmasters at work 
“gnawing it (Concluded on page 39) 
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*Scholars would say, to “fell” trees, Lumbermen 
would say, to “fall” 
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HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

DAN BEARD. 


Sea Scouts are Boy Scouts 

Does a boy who is only interested in the Sea 
Scouts have to become a First Class Scout?— 
Scour Wiiu1aM Broccer. 

You must be fifteen years of age, and the 
Sea Scout requirements that you have to 
meet are similar to the requirements for 
First Class Scout Rank, but they are not the 
same, and they do not state that you have to 
qualify as a First Class Scout in order to be 
a Sea Scout. 


Photographing Birds 

How can I take a picture of birds and small 
wild animals with a folding kodak and where 
can I get information on this?—Scout R. 
JOHNSON. 

Stalk them, that is, sneak up near enough 
to photograph See B.S. A., pamphlet on 
“Stalking.” 


Camping in the Rain 

Please tell me how to waterproof tent cloth.— 
James Dunn. 

Make a solution of one pound each of 
crystallized alum and commercial sugar of 
lead in about 5 gallons of tepid water. Soak 
the material in this until thoroughly 
saturated, turning occasionally so as to in- 


April Nut Seed Planting 

BLAC K WALNUT seed is available with- 

out cost to all Councils, Scouters, and 
Scouts for planting purposes on camp sites, 
parks, playgrounds, school-grounds, court- 
house squares, backyards, woodlots, and on 
the farm. These seeds have been gathered by 
Scouts as their civic “good turn” to the 
Nation, to “Help America Bring Back Her 
Native Nut Trees.” They will be sent, upon 
application, free of charge, to Scout Execu- 
tives, Scout Leaders, Scouters, and Scouts— 
express, parcel post, or freight prepaid. 

The nut seeds have been gathered from 
trees grown on historic ground, such as: 
Mount Vernon, Arlington, Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg, Monticello, and historic places 
in the Shenandoah Valley—the homes of 
Admiral Byrd and the McCormick reaper, 
and Washington’s Headquarters at Win- 
chester. 

Where Plant: Seed may be planted where 
you wish the tree to grow. If this program is 
carried out, make sure to spade up about 
8 inches of ground, throw back into trench 
or hill the loose and fertile loamy soil to a 
depth of 4 inches, then drop the nut seed in 
place and cover with 4 inches of soil, making 
sure to have fertile, loamy soil on top. By 
this we mean, loose, friable soil with leaf 
loam or well-rotted manure, and sandy soil 
to make it easy for the plant to sprout. Tamp 
over nut seed and stake, marking the hill or 
row. 

Drilling: When you desire to raise plants 
on a nursery basis in small space, the most 
satisfactory way to plant the nut seed is to 
use a garden plow, or one-horse field plow, 
plowing a straight furrow through camp site, 
field, or garden. This should be plowed from 
6 to 8 inches in depth, then with a rake 
fill in loose rich soil at the bottom so that 
you can plant the nuts and cover them with 
4 inches of rich dirt. Stake at both ends of 
the row and place several stakes through the 
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sure penetration into the pores of the fabric. 
Then, simply spread out and dry. Muslin 
so treated will be impervious to rain and be 
practically fireproof in so far as falling sparks 
from one’s campfire are concerned. 


Oh, Nuts! 

1. Were our walnut trees imported to this 
country? 

2. Is the horse-chestnut a native of America? 

3. From whence did we get most of our 
vegetables?—C. T. B. 

1. No, what we call the black walnut is a 
native of America; what we call the English 
walnut came from Persia originally. 

2. The horse-chestnut is a native of Tibet, 
but the Buckeye is a native of the Ohio 
valley. 

$. Radishes came from China and Japan; 
Spinach from Arabia; Cucumbers from 
East India; Sunflower is an American plant, 
originally from Peru; Chestnut is an Ameri- 
can tree now becoming extinct; European 
chestnut, not so sweet, and larger, came from 
Italy; Peas and Onions from the land of 
Faro; Citron from the land of Socrates; 
Tobacco is a native of America; Oats from 
Africa; Parsley from Siberia, and Peaches 
from Russia! 


Making a Seed Tester 

Will you please tell me where I can get in- 
formation on how to make a seed tester to help 
get my Agriculture Merit Badge?—W. A. 
WALKER, JR. 

The Gardening Merit Badge Pamphlet 
gives the following: 

“In the bottom of a dish or a pan, place 
two or three layers of blotting paper. This 
may be ruled into squares for the different 
kinds of seeds to be tested. Count out 
twenty-five, fifty or a hundred of each sort of 
seed and place it within the square, which 
should be labeled or numbered. Place 
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Scouts menplanial Black Walnut seniilleg 

raised from seed gathered at Mt. Vernon, 

the home of George Washington. Note 
seedlings in background 


row so that the stakes will help to protect 
the young plants in the spring as they come 
through the soil and grow into seedlings. 
Seeds may be drilled in a row from $3 to 6 
inches apart, and allowed to sprout and grow 
into seedlings for the first year or two, and 
then transplanted to place where you wish 
the nut trees to grow. 

If planted in the fall of the year the seed 
should sprout and come through the soil in 
early spring and make a growth of from 
12 to 18 inches the first year. If planted in 
early spring it will take half of the summer 
for the nut seed to sprout, and they will not 
make much growth the first summer, per- 
haps 2 to 6 inches, but during the second 
summer they will make rapid growth and 
should at the end of the year be 24 to 30 
inches high, depending, of course, upon the 
fertility of the soil and care given to the 
young plants. 
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another blotter over the seed. Moisten all 
the blotters and cover with another dish or 
pan. Keep in a room at ordinary tempera- 
ture. After a few days lift the upper blotter 
and remove seeds that have sprouted, count 
them and record the result.” 


Cutting Cloth for Tepee 

How long and how wide must we cut our 
canvas for an Indian tepee? We are using 
12-foot poles for the framework, base of which is 
a circle 12 feet each way—C. W. Josson. 

Make a paper pattern; make the bottom 
when set up 12 inches in diameter; make your 
log poles 12 inches long; fit your paper pat- 
tern around your sticks. Use feet instead 
of inches for the big tepee; it will be in the 
same proportion as your small one. See what 
proportion your paper cover is, in inches; 
your canvas cover will be the same, but in feet. 


Tree Nurseries 
Where can I get information on tree 
nurseries?—Scout Roger Rivers. 
The Bureau of Forestry, Washington, 
D. C., has bulletins on this subject which they 
will be glad to send you at a small cost. 


Tanning a Calfskin 

Will you please send me information on 
tanning calfskins with the hair to be left on. 
Should the skin be salted and dried, or just goin 
the process green?—Scout R. E. Hannum, Jr. 

Stretch and dry in the shade. Partly wet 
skin side with sponge; then rub on powdered 
alum and work in hands till dry and soft or 
put on paste of flour, oatmeal and water. 
Let dry in shade. Work or rub off paste, 
moisten with water (wash), then work skin 
till soft and dry. 

Shake and brush fur in sunshine. 

Rub in a little lanolin and work in evenly, 
till skin is soft as kid. 

See “Buckskin Book for Buckskin Boys 
and Men.” 
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Grafting: If you are interested in the graft- 
ing of nut trees, address, Boy Scouts of 
America, Rural Scouting Service, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, and we shall be glad 
to see that you get instructions. 


Rural Leaders Plentiful 

TRoop No. 54, a distinct rural group of 

boys, of Lansing, Michigan, has Rev. Carl 
N. Keefer as Scoutmaster; seven Assistant 
Scoutmasters and two Junior Assistant Scout- 
masters. All ten leaders are native rural men 
of the Pottersville Area. From the interest 
of three farm boys who wanted to be Scouts 
a few years ago the Troop has grown to 58 
boys; 54 of these boys live on farms and 
cover 88 square miles of rural territory, 
representing ten distinct neighborhoods, and 
eight separate schools. The ten leaders 





Scout trimming sinbiaubies fb Black Walnut 
seedling before transplanting. Send to 
Rural Scouting Service, care of this maga- 
zine, for free literature on nut tree propaga- 
tion and information on to secure 
historic nut-seeds for planting 














How to Organize 

Would you please tell us how a Boy Scout 
Club could be organized and the purpose of the 
organization?—Cora Hupson. 

Do you mean a Troop? Write to the Na- 
tional Office, B. S. A., for detailed infor- 
mation. The purpose of the B. S. A. is 
character-building and citizenship-training. 


Comanches 

Who are the Comanches?—Lone Scovt 
Louis CLARK. 

Indians claim name was given them by 
Mexicans. They are divided into five bands: 
Sugar Eaters, Pene-teh-kas; Buffalo Eaters, 
Cas-cho-teth-kas; Root Eaters, Yap-pap- 
rath-kas; Moving in a Circle, No-co-nys; 
and Antelope Band, Qua-ha-das. 


Fire by Friction 


What is the best wood for making a Fire by 
— set?—Harry FRENcH. 
Any dry wood that is not gummy, but 
yucca seems to be the best. 


For Experts 


Are there any printed dictionaries of Alas- 
kan Indian language?—Rosert Owen. 

Yes, a small pamphlet compiled by Charles 
A. Lee, printed by Lowman & Hanford 
Printing Co., Seattle, Wash., in 1896. 


Gliders 


Where can I get plans for a glider?—Scour 
Eppie Horner. 
Write to Major Post, c-o this magazine. 


Foresters 


Note: To all who have written inquiries 
about Foresters, write to the Forest Service 
Office of Information, Washington, D. C. 
But remember that the Forest Rangers’ 
job requires trained men. 


live in nine different communities of the 
Pottersville district. 

This large Troop is operated like a District 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, by having one big 
rally or Pow-Wow each month; all other 
meetings of the Scouts are held on a Patrol 
basis, nearer home and under leadership of 
Assistant and Junior Assistant Scoutmasters. 
All leaders have been given training by the 
Council Executive. 

Fifty-three members of this Troop at- 
tended their Scout camp in 1932 under 
leadership of nine men. Cost per boy was 
20 cents—for milk; all other food was fur- 
nished by boys from their farms and homes; 
44 of the farm boys had never been to a 
camp before. 

The Scout Executive says that. this rural 
area has a number of additional men who are 
capable and willing to serve when their 
leadership is desired. 


Rural Troops 

If YOU live in a rural town or village 

where there is no Scouting, and where 
there is a school, church, or other public 
meeting place, then you may have a rural 
Troop. A Troop is a group of Boy Scouts 
made up of eight or more members. This 
group may be sponsored by the School, 
Church, Grange, or by a Committee of 
Citizens of the neighborhood who will select 
a Scoutmaster for you. With the leadership 
of this Scoutmaster you may arrange for meet- 
ings once a week for all the boys in your neigh- 
borhood, and have Scouting with all its fun 
and activities. No rural town or neighbor- 
hood can afford to be without a rural Boy 
Scout Troop, in order to give the boys this 
training to which they are entitled. No doubt, 
as a reader of Boys’ Lire you have often won- 
dered why you could not organize a Scout 
Troop right where you live. Your question 
is now answered, and we shall wait your letter 
asking for complete information. 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Missing Gadget 


(Concluded from page 7) 


wind and the figure of the little monoplane 
on the dial of the artificial horizon began to 
jump crazily. Flying became a distinct task 
which took every thought. Then he reached 
for the robot-pilot control and switched it 
on. Instantly the machine took control and 
its gears growled and whined as it fought the 
bucking ship. Relieved, Jack sat back in his 
seat and glanced at Pop Connors. 

Spreading his hands in a gesture of relief, 
he smiled at Pop and then shouted: 

“Might as well let the robot do the work! 
We're heading into some ‘dirt’ ahead. Storm’s 
down on the hills but the other end of the run 
is clear. I've got a good fifteen hundred 
clearance!” 

Outside, the night became wilder. Rain 
lashed the ship and the wind tossed the ten 
tons of metal around as though it were but a 
top. Yet ever the robot fought and held the 
ship to its course. The voice of the radio 
guided them on and from time to time told 
them the weather ahead. And Pop sat in his 
seat and blessed the mechanical marvels 
which made it possible for them to continue. 
Not like the old days, these. His mind wan- 
dered back over the times he had fought a 
storm such as this one. Fought his way 
through with but a primitive turn and bank 
indicator and an airspeed meter. They were 
men in those days! Not this new breed, soft- 
ened by all kinds of mechanical aids. Imagine 
sitting quietly and letting a machine guide you 
through a storm! He’d like to see one of these 
youngsters buck the things they had had to 
contend with! Then he’d see a worried pilot! 


SUDDENLY the great ship gave a wild 
lurch and dove sickeningly. Pop shot a 
glance at Coffey. Grim faced, his mouth set 
in a hard line of determination, the youngster 
clung to the wheel of the ship and fought for 
control. The lurching lessened and then for 
a moment they flew level. 

Jack reached out to the instrument panel 
and turned on the lights to their fullest 
extent. Then his eyes searched for a sign of 
trouble on the dials. There it was! The 
ammeter needle rested at zero. The gen- 
erator which supplied the current for the 
robot and their other appliances was out of 
commission. The lights were burning on 
the emergency battery! All other sources of 
power for the instruments were cut off by 
the failure of the generator. And they were 
flying in the heart of a severe storm! Pop’s 
eyes followed his pointing finger and saw the 
source of the trouble. He realized that they 
were without his beloved “‘ gadgets” and de- 
pendent upon the skill of the pilot alone. 
And he was one of the newer school, one of 
these youngsters “‘softened”’ by all the me- 
chanical aids developed to lift the burden 
from their shoulders! A momentary panic 
at the thought swept over Pop. 

“Turn her around and go back!” he 
shouted. ‘You've lost your robot and your 
radio. Turn her and get back out of this!” 

Instinctively, Jack started to obey the 
command. Then he hesitated. He was in 
command of the ship, the responsibility was 
his. He was half way or more through the 
storm. What if he were to try and retrace 
his path? It meant staying in the storm for 
a longer period than if he fought his way 
onward. Pop did not realize that. He had 
not been listening to the weather reports over 
the radio. And this was his first trip. He 
knew that he could fight his way through. 

After all, what if the “ gadgets” had gone 





out of order. There still remained the mag- 
netic compass, the turn and bank indicator 
and the artificial horizon. These were not 
dependent upon the generator. They worked 
without its aid. And with them he could find 
his way. Abruptly he made up his mind and 
set the ship upon her course. He was going 
through. They could do as they liked about 
it afterward. For the time, the responsibility 
was his and he would not shirk it. 

“Tm going through! Not turning back!” 
he shouted to the astounded Pop. ‘No time 
to argue now so don't try to!” 

For the second Pop was nonplused. He 
glared at Coffey. But Jack was too busy 
with his controls. His eyes centered upon 
the instrument panel and never left it for a 
moment. Steadily he held the giant craft 
and seemed to even anticipate the surging 
blasts of wind which assailed it. The tiny 
figure of the monoplane on the artificial 
horizon’s dial remained nearly stationary in 
the neutral position. A respect for the pilot’s 
ability began to grow in Pop. Could it be 
that he was mistaken about these young- 
sters? Never had he bucked a worse storm. 
Yet there was not the slightest flinching, not 
the least hesitation on Jack’s part. He drove 
the ship onward into the teeth of the storm 
and held.a steady course. He was flying blind, 
solely by his instruments. All of the gadgets 
which Pop had lavished upon the ships with 
the idea of making up for the deficiencies of 
the pilots were useless. Practically, they 
were back in that period ten years ago when 
he had flown the night airmail. 

For a second he had a wild desire to take 
over the controls. But reason told him that 
he was too long out of practice. He could not 
hope to fly blind after all these years. Per- 
haps it was he who was softening! The 
thought startled him. Pensively he sat and 
regarded Coffey as he fought the ship. He 
was doing a good job, a fine one. As good as 
he had ever done! 

Time passed and dragged interminably. 
Then they broke through the storm and were 
in the clear. Pop heaved a sigh of relief and 
slid down in his seat. Shortly after he saw 
the boundary lights of the terminal blinking 
below them. Then the field was bathed in 
the glow of the floods as they came in for the 
landing. A few minutes later and they were 
at the landing stage where the passengers and 
cargo were discharged. Still Pop sat in his 
seat, motionless and thoughtful. Jack sat 
beside him waiting for the censure he felt 
sure was coming for not obeying orders to 
turn back. Suddenly Pop spoke. 

“Do you know something, Coffey?” he 
asked. Then, without waiting for a reply, 
he continued. 

“Jack, I’ve overlooked one of the most 
important ‘gadgets’ in the game. I have lost 
sight of it completely. I’ve been thinking I 
had every possibility covered by mechanical 
equipment. I’ve spent a fortune upon them 
and overlooked the most important thing of 
all in doing it. Do you know what it is?” 

Glancing at the cluttered cockpit, Jack 
could think of nothing which had been for- 
gotten and said so. 

‘Just the same, I’ve missed it completely. 
The gadget I’ve missed, forgotten, clean 
overlooked in my calculations is the cool head 
of the pilot, my boy! That’s what it is! I've 
been thinking the breed had changed, soft- 
ened up from the old days. Well, they have 
changed at that! They have grown better! 
Shake hands, pilot!” 

















“There y’are—sinko-mess, floatin’ power, free wheelin’, sircalvenanibe lines, 





flashlight may endanger life, 











center fuse brake drums and silent gear selecter. 
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With the Johnsons in the Jungles 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson standing beside their plane, Osa’s Ark. (Osa is Mrs. 

Johnson’s first name.) It is carrying them over most of their present 25,000-mile 

trip through South Africa where they are making a sound movie.of the continent’s 
wild life. Notice that the plane is painted to suggest a zebra. 
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“In the jungles of Africa, 
where the failure of so small 


an item as a battery in a 


we 





have learned to depend on EVEREADYS.” » Llartin Dohusorr 


YOU may never run the 
risk of being clawed by a 
lion on the African veldt. 
But you don’t need to go 
to Africa to put yourself 
in danger! Many a night, 
right at home, you’ve 
taken plenty of chances 
. .. just because your flash- 
light happened to be with- 
out batteries. You’ve 
groped your way around 
out in the yard — or up 
in the attic — or down in 
the cellar. Maybe you’ve been 
lucky. But some night your luck 
might leave you. 

Don’t take chances! Keep your 
flashlight loaded with batteries 
that will work when you need them 
— Eveready Batteries. It’s im- 
portant to you — as it is to the 
Johnsons out in Africa — to have 
dependable flashlight batteries. 
Because, even though you don’t 
have as exciting a time as they do, 
you do take chances with life and 
limb when you move around in 
the dark without a light. Ever- 
eadys are sold by all good stores. 
Only 10 cents each. Reload your 
flashlight tonight! 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Eveready Flashlights and Batteries were used by Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson when they took this night picture on one of 
their previous African expeditions. 


Reduced to *4,.25 


Think of the Official Boy Scout Flashlight cost- 
ing only $1.25, without batteries! It is the self- 
same Eveready that always cost 
more—with all the features ap- 
proved by the National Boy 
Scout Council. Be sure to get 
one at the reduced price! 

Eveready Flashlight Batteries 
owe their dependability and ex- 
tra long life to the all-armored 
construction and metal top. 
Power can’t leak away when the 
batteries aren’t in use. Only 
10¢ each. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Tae and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 
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HATS NEW IN THE NEWS 


‘ ATLEET is Robin Lee, 

thirteen-year-old St. 
ae Paul, Minn., schoolboy, 
Rg = 260. who is National Junior 
Figure Skating Champion 











roe: 





D4 VID WELD of New York, newly elected 
president of the Harvard “Crimson” 





4 A BOVE Frank Sandow, : 
e eo sixteen, of St. Louis, 
Ms ay yl Mo., releases his prize 
a ey cee ora winning model at a Junior 
nesisinaiiiiaea * Leto. 3 a alliis Aviation Meet 


AYMOND MORISSETTE, Star Scout 

of Hardin, Montana, did not have 

access to a surveying instrument in qualifying 

for a merit badge on that subject. Here he is 

using the one he made out of a piece of pire 
s 


4¥ FITCH of Pasadena, competing on the U. S. C. lenses, protractors, compass and leve 


track team for the first time, has already run 
100 yards in 9.6 seconds 





\ ee x —— fo 
Tus sensational young outfielder of Los Angeles, HIS twelve-year-old South S IDNEY and Morris Schiffer, twelve and fourteen-year old Scout brothers, have 
George Stainback, twenty years old, has just African jockey, Terry succeeded in capturing and identifying 700 insects that infest the shores of Coney 
been purchased by the Chicago Cubs at an estimated Ryan, rode nineteen winners Island, famous New York bathing beach. They discovered insects that had migrated 
price of $75,000 last season from Labrador and South America 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ricardo Asks a Favor 


(Continued from page 11) 


tell me, then, what you shall do. See! I sit 
down and watch.” 

And with a final shrug, Burlois retrieved 
his axe, proceeded to cut dead branches from 
pine trees, gathered a handful of small stuff 
from a nearby deadfall and built a fire. 
That done, he set about making a windbreak 
of pine and juniper to protect his back, sat 
down before his fire, using his pack as a 
seat, lit his pipe. 

“So!” said he to Ricardo with a finality 
of tone and a shrug which was intended to 
inform the collie that it was now his move. 


RICARDO was puzzled. He stood a 
moment, staring at Burlois in per- 
plexity. Then he sat down and cocked his 
head as he studied the man intently. He 
had never seen him act that way in dealing 
with an animal in a trap. Presently, how- 
ever, he moved closer to Friday and, still 
keeping a watchful eye on Burlois, again 
attempted to sever the chain of the trap with 
his teeth. 

The cub sat watching him, whimpering a 
little, and trying to ease the hurt in his 
trapped paw by holding the trap on his lap. 
Friday pulled at the trap each time Ricardo 
ceased his futile work, apparently hopeful 
that the dog’s effort had been successful. 

In spite of his long experience with trapped 
creatures, Burlois felt a deep sympathy with 
the predicament of the little bear. As a 
matter of fact, the man had never before 
sat watching such a spectacle as an animal 
in a trap; always he had simply approached 
the trapped beast and dispatched it with as 
little ado as possible. That was his business. 

Presently Burlois rose, took his axe and 
went to cut more wood, and when he came 
back with an armful, he designedly placed 
his pack some six feet nearer to Friday, and 
sat down on it. Ricardo watched the pro- 
ceedings dubiously and intently. But the 
removal of the pack was so matter-of-fact in 
its execution that it did not arouse his 
suspicions. 

Fifteen minutes more Burlois spent watch- 
ing the futile efforts of the collie to loosen 
or cut that chain. And during that fifteen 
minutes, Burlois was startled by the almost 
human expressions of pain uttered by the 
cub, the nearly manlike manner in which he 
held the injured limb with his other paw. 

And at the end of the fifteen minutes the 
trapper again made a show of getting more 
wood, and of moving his pack. This time, 
when he sat down again, he was scarcely 
more than a yard from the spot where the 
cub sat. He sat sidewise to the little bear. 

Ricardo made a circuit of the cub, walking 
deliberately between it and the trapper. 
Burlois gave no indication that he even 
noticed the collie’s moves. He smoked 
quietly, apparently intent on his fire. 

And then a strange thing happened to 
Burlois—the trapper who had never noticed 
the anguish in the eyes of trapped creatures 
of the forest, who had never thought of his 
success in terms of suffering. 

Friday turned toward him, and cocked his 
head as he studied the man. He whimpered 
directly at him, as straightforward an appeal 
for help as an animal ever uttered to a man. 

Burlois was startled. He was amused at 
first. Then Friday held up the injured paw 
gingerly, raising the trap with it, and tried 
to carry the thing closer to Burlois. Reach- 
ing the end of the taut chain, the cub sat 
down again, and uttered a wail of abject 
misery, the meanwhile looking straight into 
Burlois’ eyes. 

“Pauvre petit!” he said sympathetically, 
quite without thinking. 

He reached out a cautious hand. Friday 
strained his nose forward and touched it, and 
once again tried to drag the trap closer. As 
plainly as it was physically possible for a 
little bear to make himself understood, he 
told by every move and sound, and by the 
appeal in his round eyes that he wanted 
Burlois to free him from that torturing thing 
of steel that was biting his paw. 

Ricardo came close. He stood for a time 
studying Burlois, as if in doubt as to what 
to do. The trapper smoked complacently. 
The collie came a step closer. He barked 
once—briefly, not too loudly—and wagged 
his tail. 

Burlois looked at him noncommittally. 

“Well, what you want?” he inquired 
presently. 

The collie advanced another step, and 
nosed the cub. Then once more he repeated 
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that short supplicating bark, and wagged 
the plumed tail. 

“You not so smart you t’ink you was, no?” 
Burlois suggested, trying to pretend that he 
was not touched by the conduct of the two 
creatures that were so openly appealing for 
his assistance. 


URNING to poke the fire, Burlois took 

the opportunity to thrust the pack quite 
close to the cub, and then, finishing his 
ministrations to the bed of coals, he sat down. 
And now, the cub was at his elbow. 

Ricardo moved around and stood in front 
of the trapper, trying to catch his eye, wag- 
ging the brushy tail coaxingly. He barked 
again. But Burlois did not look up. 

Then the collie came forward, halted a 
moment within arm’s reach of the man; then, 
still unable to catch his attention, he thrust a 
soft, cold nose against the side of his neck. 

Burlois turned his head. 

“You ver’ polite,” he remarked. 

Ricardo acknowledged the remark with an 
eloquent tail. The soft brown eyes were 
friendly and trusting. The velvety ears were 
back on the handsome head. 

“Oh, well,” said Burlois finally, ‘maybe 
I see what I can do, yes?” 

He turned to the little bear. Ricardo 
watched intently, ears erect again, the tail 
no longer wagging. A false move on the 
trapper’s part, and white fangs would flash 
with telling effect. 

Burlois knew that. Slowly he put out his 
hand and stroked the cub’s head. Friday 
whimpered and made odd little grunting 
noises, apparently bear talk, and dragged 
the trap into his lap again. 

Cautiously the man bent over the trap. 
He turned his shoulder a little so that, if 
the great collie should suddenly spring at 
him, in case the bear were to squall with 
pain, the well padded shoulder would keep 
those flashing fangs from his head and neck. 

But the collie was as rigid as a statue. 

Burlois had a pair of extraordinarily 
powerful hands. It was a favorite feat of his 
to astound a doubtful gathering by tearing 
a full pack of playing cards in two. 

The trap had sprung closed just above the 
heel of Friday’s paw. Burlois was a bit 
puzzled as to how the cub had been able to 
get his whole paw within the boundaries of 
the open trap. Evidently, however, the cub 
had been hurrying, and the paw had slipped 
forward a bit—forward and downward— 
the heel pressing the release, and the toes 
slipping through as the jaws leaped upward 
to take their grip. 

The flesh was bruised and torn by the 
cub’s struggles. But the bone appeared to be 
still intact. In all probability, thought Bur- 
lois, the paw, below the point gripped by 
the trap’s jaws, was numb. 

Very carefully the trapper closed a powerful 
hand over one end of the trap, clamping on 
the spring with one hand, pressing the spring 
down, holding the trap firm with the other 
hand. 

Friday seemed not to notice for a moment, 
for he was busy investigating Burlois’ fur 
cap. But Ricardo was watching every move 
intently, motionless. 

Burlois got his grip firmly, set himself. 
There followed a quick closing of the mighty 
hands—and the jaws of the trap opened. 
Almost before he realized it, Friday was free. 

Burlois looked at Ricardo, and dropped 
the trap, allowing its jaws to close again. 

“You see?” he said. “So!” 

And he seemed to get considerable satis- 
faction out of showing the erstwhile hostile 
dog how the thing was done. 

Friday raised the freed paw, wearing a 
puzzled expression on his face. Then he 
began licking the wound. Next, without 
further ado, he turned and started off three- 
legged down the valley—in the direction of 
the Kimball cabin where food had always 
been had for the begging. 

Ricardo watched the phenomenon a 
moment. Then he trotted after the cub to 
examine more closely. The trap unquestion- 
ably was gone. He began to bark with 
excitement, trotted around and around the 
limping cub, and at length set gaily off in 
the lead down-trail. 

Burlois sat watching them for a time, 
grinning with secret satisfaction. 

They had traveled possibly a hundred 
yards when Ricardo halted, looked back at 
Burlois and barked. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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BOY, I'M HUNGRY, 
COME ON, BILL- 
LET'S Go! 













LL HAVE TO USE YOUR PAN WHEN 

YOU'RE DONE, TED. | WANTED TO 

GET A MESS KIT BUT COULDN'T 
RAISE THE MONEY. 











YOU DONT NEED ANY 
MONEY, BILL. YOU CAN 
GET ONE FOR NOTH- 
ING JUST LIKE | DID. 











THE OFFICIAL SCOUT MESS KIT! 


You can get it 


without spending a dime 


ON’T take a back seat when the 
other fellows start to cook. Be 
right up in front—ready to go when 
the old fire crackles . . . all set with 
your own complete mess kit. You can 
get one... an official Scout mess kit 
- « « at no cost. Thousands of other 
Scouts have done it. They say it was 
mighty easy too. 
Here’s all you have to do. Just save 
a certain number of the blue and 
white labels from cans of Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. Send these labels to 
us and get your mess kit absolutely 
without cost. Now that’s all there is to 
it. No contests—no selling—no strings 
of any kind to this offer. 


Start using this Libby Scout Plan now. Here’s the first 
step. Mail us this coupon today. We will tell you how few 
labels you need to get the mess kit and 350 other Scout 
We’ll send along helpful instructions—and a 
certificate for ten of the Libby labels absolutely free. 
A real start for you. Don’t wait a minute! Do it now! 


items. 


You don’t have to stop with the mess 
kit either. You can get any piece of 
equipment in the official catalog, 
any piece of the uniform or the whole 
uniform except insignia and merit 
badges, for just saving these Libby 
labels. 

You can’t realize how easy it is to 
get things by the Libby Scout Plan. 
So many women are using this famous 
milk . . . double-rich for cooking, so 
pure and fine it is approved by the 
nation’s leading medical men even for 
baby feeding. Your mother and friends 
will gladly save the labels for you. 
They'll pile °em up fast to help you 
get the equipment you need. 





THIS COUPON IS WORTH REAL MONEY TO YOU... MAIL IT TODAY 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 


Dept. BL-25, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


POEL, 5 dc cme 805d Chidic bo <enpewUhin 4 60 kan b06036Kb40 CEES oEaCS oe eed s sess ekedanen 


ME, sa pakhton aOR A OS WS Rb Reb AS 6686 6550586 4bT i eos debccccedesiess uate 





Pican; thee OF GION issn sho doc cn cccccsersccccacscs 


Scoutmaster........ Soweera® Ketean Lsdewecaieses oe sss bosoebeeeedebeoueree 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





BOYS’ LIFE 
a 


Wherever you are,—on city streets, country roads, in parades, 


y/ 9 4 1G] 4 or at demonstrations, your Official Boy Scout Uniform 
Ni / O ash} attracts the attention of grown folks as well as the young. 

f S f; er Instantly they say, “He’s a Scout”, and they say it with pride 
because they can’t help admiring the clean-cut appearance a 

| . Scout makes in Uniform. Some of the country’s greatest 

f }} f d t men have said that the Official Boy Scout Uniform makes a 
a O CS / eee boy carry himself better, gives him greater confidence in him- 

self, and brings out the best that is in him. And it is true. 


You, yourself, from experience in your own Troop, know it 
to be so. 


Every Scout should make a real effort to have the Official 
FOR Boy Scout Uniform. The price for the complete outfit is 


EARLY SPRING ACTIVITIES purposely kept very low. Indeed, there is no clothing for 


boys sold with smaller profit to the manufacturer and to the 


A New Complete Official Boy Scout store who sells it. 


Uniform Outfit 


No. 503—Hat ‘ : 
No. 647—Shirt ' Po not accepl substitutes nies purchase from 


ceed) §$YOUR LOCAL SCOUT DISTRIBUTOR 


Total YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Buy only Official . .. 


... and take just as much care in buying your equipment. The Boy Scout catalog is 
just filled with Scouting, camping and outdoor equipment—all approved and recom- 


mended by the Boy Scouts of America. 
sure you write for a catalog. 


It’s free. 


This page lists a few for your selection. Be 
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When it. comes to Uniforms. 








Combination Tool Kit 


A handy, practical outfit; knife, reamer, files, saw, 
chisel, screw-driver, cork puller and cap lifter, in case with 
center compartment for pocketbook. Each tool attaches 
firmly to knife or handle. Quickly removable. 


No. 1186 $1.75 


Triple 
Signal Set 
Actually sends and 


receives a wireless sig- 
nal sound, a telegraph 
signal and a Night 
Blinker Light Signal. 
It operates efficiently 
on a 4%-V. “C”’ dry 
cell. International 
Morse Code included. 
Without battery, 


No. 1092 $1.00 
Battery, 25c 
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Folding Wire Grate 


Made of heavy iron rods. When not in use can be 


folded flat. 
No. 1 330 = Size 10x14” 
No. 1331 Size 12x20" 


$.50 
1.15 
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Chow Kit 


Anexcellent gift for any out- 
door boy or man. Consists of 
stainless steel knife and chro- 
mium plated fork and spoon. 
Knife is especially fitted with a 
cap lifter. Handles of knife and 
fork are of thick, chromium 
plated tempered wire. Fitted 





Official Compass 


The only compass with a 
dial showing 16 points. 
Brass case, heavily nickel 
plated, unbreakable crystal, 
with special locking device 





Official Brownie 


Made by Eastman Kodak 
for the Boy Scouts of America. 
Equipped with special sight- 
ing devices in which you see 
a big image of the subject you 
are photographing. Picture 














Thousands of boys throughout 
the country are having great fun 
making and flying kites. Instruc- 
tions for the making of various 
type kites, methods of flying and 
suggestions for competitive events 
among groups of boys. 

















No. 3146 Each, 30c 








Authoritative, clear cut, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Swimming 
Strokes, Lifesaving Methods, the 
Scout Life Guards, Camp Water- 
front Protection Methods, Diving, 
Canoeing, Pageants, a History of 
Swimming, Bibliography and 
other valuable material. 


No. 3681 Each, 60c 











in leather case that can be at- for needle. size 214 x 314. Single lens. 
tached to belt. No. 1093 7s No focusing required. 
oO. Cc 
ate | oe No.1395 $2.00 
Kites Swimming and Water Safety Canoeing 


Types of canoes, strokes, ways 
of sitting, portaging, packing and 
repairing are illustrated and de- 
tailed so that even the novice can 
readily understand and follow the 
instructions. It also includes the 
pre r methods of launching and 
anding, along with suggestions 
for canoe trips. 


No. 3107 Each, 75c 
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DON’T FORGET to urge your Scoutmaster to enter your Troop in the Contest to determine the best 12 


© Correctly and Officially Uniformed Troops in America. Sweet-Orr Distributors, Inc., National Scout 


Distributors, are offering a prize of $25.00 worth of camping equipment to each of the 12 Troops. Write 


for Scoring Chart which will give you full particulars. 


x nol stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 


VW. WASHINGTON ST 


PARK AY 


1933 


Boy Scouts OF A 


75S MARKET ST NEW y RK 


SAN FRAN 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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SWEET- ORR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


are National Distributors of Boy Scout Supplies 
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ALL OF THE THRILLS 
WITHOUT THE KILLS 











Spend this summer in the mountains 
of eastern Pennsylvania with Dan 
Beard, one of the founders of the Boy 
Scouts and one of the most famous 
wilderness men of all times. A staff of 
councilors—naturalists, sportsmen, 
foresters, army officers, and expert 
swimmers will be with him to make 
this summer the best that you have 
ever had in your life. 





You will ride horseback over the woodland trails, take 
four day canoe trips around the largest lake in the state, 
play tennis. You'll swim in the waters of Lake Tedyus- 
kung. Rifle marksmanship, canoe sailing, pioneer wood- 
craft. Mystic council fire ceremonies in real buckskin 
costumes. Overnight hikes. Nature lore is conducted by 
a graduate forester and northwoods trapper. 


Dan Beard Camp is the first with an official rating of 
A-1. This is not a Scout camp fall boys may attend}, but 
we have a Scout Troop under Local Council. 


Remarkably low fee includes uniforms and equipment, 
canoe trips, ammunition, laundry, badges and awards, 
craftsmanship materials, etc. Two boys in a cabin tent. 
Wholesome, abundant food of very best grade. The camp 
physician is always on duty. 





EIGHTEENTH YEAR 
Ages of boys attending: Juniors 9-12, Seniors: 13-16 


PIKE COUNTY, PENN. 


Ask dad or mother to write for information at our office 
address: Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 
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Ricardo Asks a Favor 


(Concluded from page 31) 


The trapper raised a hand in a salute of 
farewell. 

But evidently that was not the dog’s 
idea, for he came loping back to Bur- 
lois, barked at him, whirled and started 
off down-trail . again. _ Burlois watched 
with interest. The collie halted once 
again, seemed a bit puzzled, then  re- 
peated the lope, the barking and the fresh 
start. 

“*So?” said Burlois aloud. “ You invite me 
home to supper, yes?” 

He rose, wondering if the dog actually did 
want him to follow—the dog that had always 
been so distant in his manner. He kicked 
his fire apart, shouldered his pack—and 
started up-trail in the opposite direction from 





| the Kimball cabin. 


The collie hurried anxiously to his side, and 
once more repeated the business of urging him 


( to follow, once more started off invitingly 











down the trail, looking back hopefully over 
his shoulder. 

Burlois turned, faced down-trail. As if to 
‘inform him that he had the right idea, 
Ricardo hoisted his tail high and trotted 
ahead some thirty feet. Burlois stopped. 
Ricardo coaxed him on again. 

Burlois grinned broadly. It was eleven 
miles to the Kimball cabin. Burlois had a 
story worth walking eleven miles to tell. 
But that did not occur to him. 

“Ver good,” he exclaimed, nodding at 
Ricardo, “‘if fella like you want me come— 
I come!” 

And Ricardo, waiting only long enough 
to satisfy himself that the man was really 
coming this time, set off at a high lope to lead 
the procession down the valley, his head high, 
waving tail erect, homeward bound with the 
poise and bursting spirits of a knight return- 
ing with trophies of his triumphs. 


The White Sultan of Mindanao 


(Continued from page 17) 


waved back, and half a minute later the 
launch drew alongside. Colonel Bradford 
blinked his eyes in amazement, but recovered 
his composure and pulled the two boys on 
board. 

“TI expected to find your headless corpses 
somewhere in the river,” he grunted. “And, 
instead, I find you helping these heathenish 
Moros break government rules by waging 
warfare against each other. But I'll stop 
that soon enough.” 

“Sure, Dad,” agreed Roy hastily. “‘But 
stop it by mopping up Sultan Haroun’s 
forces.” 

“Haroun!” exclaimed the colonel. “‘He’s 
the one that’s been stirring up a hornet’s 
nest the past two years. I’m glad to have 
an excuse to lay my hands on him. I'll 
get the other fellow too.” 

“The other fellow is Sultan Narrasid. 
He’s on the point of losing the battle and if 
he loses, the American government loses. 
He’s been opposing Haroun’s schemes for a 
general insurrection. If he wins, all the 
tribes will be under him, and he'll keep them 
in order. You've got to help him win, Dad.” 

“How do you know all this?’’ demanded 
his father. 

“*Narrasid saved us from being beheaded. 
So you've got to help him, Dad. Anyway, 
it’s your duty. He’s a friend of the United 
States government!” Roy’s voice carried 
conviction. If necessary, he would tell his 
father of the suspected identity of the white 
sultan. But the colonel needed no further 
persuasion than the fact that Narrasid had 
saved their lives. He signaled the two 
launches in rear to come up abreast, and the 
little flotilla, with a platoon of soldiers armed 
with loaded Springfields, bore down upon the 
rear of Haroun’s forces. 

**How did you happen to arrive in the 
nick of time?” asked Roy. 

“All due to that crazy son of mine,” 
growled the colonel. But his eyes twinkled, 
and the relief he felt at his son’s safety was 
apparent in his face. ‘The agent at Cota- 
bato discovered the Sulu Queen's mast stick- 
ing out of the channel and heard rumors that 
some chief at Colongo had you in his power. 
So he took his firm’s launch, crossed over to 
Zamboanga and told me of your little en- 
counter with the juramentado, and its conse- 
quences. I started out with these soldiers, 
determined to wipe Colongo off the map if 
they had harmed you, and when I reached the 
place, I found that you had almost, but not 
quite, gone the way of all flesh. I couldn't 
quite make out what had happened, except 
that if I came to Lake Liguasan I would find 
you. 


THEY were now nearly on Haroun’s 
columns. It was evident that the Moro 
sultan was at a loss what todo. On one hand, 
he had the battle almost won. On the other, 
here was this belligerent looking bunch of 
straight-shooting Americans, and he couldn’t 
tell what their attitude would be. He soon 
found out. A warning volley of shots was 
fired at the rear praus, kicking up the water 
just below the boats. Another volley ripped 
countless holes in the nearest praus. A 
great shout went up from Narrasid’s forces 
at this help from such an unexpected quarter, 
and from hard-pressed defenders they sud- 
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denly switched to the role of fierce attackers. 
With Narrasid and his undaunted warriors 
on one side of them, and the well-armed 
Americans on the other, Haroun’s forces 
became panicky and tried to break off the 
fighting and reach either bank. Haroun 
himself, seeing that all was lost, gave up hope 
of salvaging anything from the battle and 
headed his large prau shoreward. But 
Narrasid was not to be deprived of the fruits 
of victory. At a sharp command his fast 
scout praus intercepted Haroun. Although 
they dared not close with the powerful war 
prau, they retarded his escape and enabled 
Narrasid to overtake the fleeing sultan. 
Haroun unwound his sash—the signal of 
surrender—and Narrasid instantly ordered 
his praus to allow the survivors of Haroun’s 
fleet to reach shore unmolested. 

Haroun, unbound, but disarmed, was under 
guard in Narrasid’s prau when Colonel 
Bradford’s launch pulled up alongside. 
The colonel at once introduced himself to 
Narrasid. 

“My thanks for saving the two young 
men,” he said in Spanish. 

“‘The debt is canceled,” replied Narrasid in 
English. ‘‘Without your help, I would, 
this moment, be in Haroun’s place.” 

The veteran soldier, amazed at being ad- 
dressed in perfect English by a Moro chief- 
tain, stared at the young sultan. “I believe 
you are white,” he exclaimed. 

Narrasid smiled affirmatively, and for a 
long instant the elder and the younger leader 
exchanged appraising glances. Eric leaned 
toward Roy’s ear.” “‘They look alike,” he 
whispered. 

Roy put his hand to his lips. The time 
was not quite ripe for the full truth. The 
colonel turned his attention to Haroun. 

**T shall have to take you to Manila with 
me,” he said coldly. “‘ You are a dangerous 
character to run free among the Moro 
tribes.” 

““We must take him to my village first,” 
said Narrasid. ‘A part of his force is still at 
large on the lake. They may attack my 
village at any moment. If they know their 
sultan is a prisoner, they will give up the 
attack and join with me.” 

Fifteen minutes later, after sending out 
praus to care for the wounded, Narrasid 
boarded the fastest of the launches and to- 
gether with the colonel, Haroun, Roy and 
Eric, and a dozen soldiers, they started back 
toward Liguasan. The launch was swifter 
than the fastest prau, yet, even so, it would 
take a full three hours to make the trip. Roy 
and Eric spent the time by giving the colonel 
a colorful account of their adventures since 
leaving Petit Barracks a short few days ago. 
Narrasid listened in the joy of hearing the 
English tongue spoken by his own race, and 
Haroun sulked sullenly under the vigilance 
of a soldier guard. 


WHEN Roy had finished his narrative, the 
colonel turned suddenly to Narrasid. 
**How did you, a white man, ever happen to 
find a life among the Moro tribes?” 

*“*T have lived with them ever since I was 
a baby,” replied Narrasid. 

““A baby?” The colonel was all interest— 
an interest whose roots, Roy knew, went 
back twenty-odd years. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“My parents were missionaries who died 
of the fever,” said Narrasid quietly. 

A shade of disappointment flickered across 
the old soldier's face. “I see,” he said. 
But he could not keep his eyes off the young 
man’s face. Narrasid, for his part, seemed to 
find a queer fascination in the colonel’s 
features, but for the remainder of the trip 
there was no more said about his origin. 

They reached Liguasan before noon. Roy 
found it hard to believe that only last night 
he had left the village. Narrasid found it 
still harder to believe that the village was not 
a mass of smoking ruins. 

“*My decoys have done their part well,” 
he remarked. ‘Or else the lake force is wait- 
ing to attack until Haroun has time to ad- 
vance upon my rear.” He put a question to 
the deposed sultan in Moro dialect, and 
Haroun’s answer, reluctantly given, con- 
firmed this last hypothesis. “In that case, 
they will appear in about an hour—unless 
they are chasing my scouts over the lake.” 
He turned to the colonel. ‘May I take 
Haroun out to show them, under guard of 
your soldiers, when they appear? It will 
save further bloodshed.” 

“You may that. The rest of my soldiers 
will be on hand with their officers. That 
should convince them that the war is over.” 

A triumphant, if somewhat surprised shout 
arose on shore when the launch, with Narra- 
sid and the colonel in the bow, beached on the 
waterfront. For once Narrasid had returned 
home ahead of news of his battle, and the 
women and children of the village swarmed 
down to the landing to learn the tidings. 
When they saw Haroun step ashore under 
guard, a wild cry of delight went up, and the 
crowd pressed around them so densely that 
the palace guard had to open a path from the 
waterfront to the palace. 

Roy eagerly looked ahead as they ap- 
proached the gate that entered the grounds. 
But the person he wanted wasn’t there. As 
they reached the steps of the brick wing, 
however, the door opened and the old Moro 
woman hobbled down with eager steps to 
greet her son. She embraced him with an 
ardor which told of the anxious hours she 
had spent, and as Narrasid gently unlocked 
her arms from around him, Roy tugged at his 
father’s sleeve and quickly stepped forward. 

“Kola,” he said, “‘your sin has found you 
out.” 

The old woman looked up at the gray- 
haired colonel. Her body became rigid, and 
her pendulous lips quivered in sudden fear. 

“What is the matter?” demanded the 
colonel. “‘Who is this woman?” 

“Look at her closely, Dad,” cautioned 
Roy. “Have you ever seen her before?” 

The colonel stared long and intently at the 
withered features of the brown old woman 
before him. Then he trembled violently and 
seized her with both hands. 


“It is Kola, the nurse,” he whispered 
huskily. “It’s Kola, who disappeared with 
my son so long ago. Where is he, Kola? 
Where is he? Is he alive? What did you 
do with him?” He became almost incoher- 
ent, and as the woman wilted under his gaze 
he released her and repeated his question. 


‘Tell him,” ordered Roy sternly. ‘I know | 


the truth, and I will tell him if you won't.” 


The nurse pointed feebly towards Narra- | 


sid, who stood rooted to the spot at this 
unexpected turn of events. “That is he,” 
she said in a curiously dry voice. ‘That is 
your son. But I love him. He is all I have. 
If you take him from me I shall die.” 

The colonel and Narrasid faced each other 
at the same instant. Then, as though drawn 
together by some irresistible force, they fell 
into each other’s arms and embraced un- 
ashamedly. 

“This is the happiest day of my life,” 
declared the old soldier as he finally stood 
back and surveyed his newly found son. 
“The happiest, and the proudest. If only 
your mother were alive to share it with me.” 

“Tl share it with you, Dad,” said Roy 
happily, wringing Narrasid’s hand. “I 
knew you were my brother the instant I 
laid eyes on you at Colongo,” he vowed. 
**And maybe I wasn’t proud of you!” 

**Perhaps I wasn’t proud of you,” returned 
Narrasid, a ring of sincerity in his voice. 
“*T said to myself many times, ‘If I only had 
a brother like those two young men, I could 
be happy.’ And now, I have a brother in 
one of you, and a friend in the other.” 

**But they will take you away from me,” 
wailed the old woman. “They will take you 
away to their country across the sea, and I 
shall never see you again.” 

Narrasid drew the frail body into his arms 
gently. ‘“‘Never fear, little mother,” he 
promised. ‘“‘My home is here in Mindanao; 
your people are my people, and here I shall 
stay.” 

The colonel stared at him dumfoundedly. 
Then he slowly pressed his son’s hands. 

“We shall see that you are made a colonel 
in the Philippine Scouts,” he promised. 
“Then you can rule your tribes in your own 
right as sultan, and do your government a 
tremendous service by preventing insurrec- 
tions. And we shall visit each other often.” 

“And you, Roy, and you, Eric, will you 
come to see me often?” asked Narrasid, with 
his engaging smile. 

“If you'll make your tribes refrain from 
cutting off our heads while we're in the 
neighborhood.” 

From his sash Narrasid produced the kris 
of the hidden cross and handed it to Roy. 
“Through this I found a father, a brother and 
a brave friend. Keep it, and when the sun 
flashes back my secret from its hilt, think of 
your brother in Mindanao, and know that his 
thoughts are with you.” 
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The flagpole sitter joins the circus 
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CONSTRUCTION Soves 
you MOWn EY A tire that has two 


plies of fabric and 


an extra breaker strip under the tread is not a 3-ply tire. 
But a U. S. Giant Chain has three plies of the strongest bi- 
cycle fabric made all the way around. Such super-construc- 
tion makes it a better tire — built to defy cracking, bruises 
and blowouts — built to save you money and give you 


longer trouble-free service. 


Get all four of these features 
in the bike tire you buy. . . 


Construction ... three strong plies all the way around 
(not just 2 plies and a breaker strip) — deep, buttressed 
tread of toughest rubber known. 


Rim Grip ... flannel strip makes possible grip that pre- 
vents creeping, eliminates separation of tire from rim. (On 
all U. S. tires.) 


3 Non-skid Tread ... specially designed to give greater 
non-skid safety under all riding conditions. 


4 Appearance... sidewalls are permanently white, tread 
permanently black —tire always new-looking. 


And because these features are built into every U. S. Giant 
Chain Tread, you do get longer trouble-free service — and 
naturally, more for your money. 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


All U.S. Tires al- 
ways have this seal 


Makers of the U. S. Peer- 
less, Nonpareil, Over- 
land and Juvenile—a 
tire for any bike or any 
allowance. 
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2 on, get in line. The 
parade’s started! 


It just seems as though all of a 
sudden thousands of red-blooded 
boys found out what real sport it is 
to do a lot of target shooting with 
a Daisy Air Rifle, —to own their 
own gun —to watch the improve- 
ment in their shooting that comes 
with steady practice. 


Boy, what a lot of fun you can have 
with a Daisy! Every model is just 
packed with hours and hours of 
more fun than you've ever had. Do 
they shoot straight?—and do they 
shoot hard?—say, when you draw a 
bead on the bulls eye with any one 
of the many guns in the Daisy line 
you just know the bulls eye’s as 
good as hit. 


Your nearest sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer is waiting to show you 
all the Daisy models. Go see them 
now—pick out the gun you like best 
—and bdxzy it. Don’t be content to 
watch the parade—GET IN IT! 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
120 Union Street Plymouth, Michigan 


Bulls Eye “Copprotect” steel shot 
is the official Daisy ammunition. 
It’s “made to order” for Daisys. 
Your dealer has it—insist on it by 
name, and don’t take a substitute. 


DAIS Yairtes 

















APRIL the first, or the worst, depending on 
which end of the joke you are located. 
Well here it comes and we trust that there 
will be a shower of April jokes heavy enough 
to drown our particular sorrow. This sorrow 
is the laziest of the lazy and the idlest of the 
idle, and being out of a job doesn’t mean any- 
thing to him for he is no other than that old 
pest Old Idle Five Minutes. A good shower 
might dampen some of his enthusiasm, and 
then again some of his dry jokes need a little 
moistening. Come on, fellows, contribute to 
the shower—a drop—a pint—a bucket or a 
barrelful. For the best drops that we can get 
on old I. F. M., that is for the jokes accepted 
and published, Scout diaries will be given. 


A Spelling Bee 
A: How do you spell hive? 
B: I don’t know, but it has quite a few 
bees (b’s) in it. 


One On Him 


“See if you can laugh that off,” said the 
fat man’s wife as she wired a button on his 
vest. 
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Too Much 


“How soon shall I know anything after I 
come out of the anesthetic? 

“Well, that’s expecting a lot from the 
anesthetic.” 


Keep Him Moving 
Scout: How did you get into this terrible 
state? 
Ovp IpLe Five Minutes: They gave me 
twenty-four hours to get out of the last one! 


Modern 


TwacuerR: Give me an explanation 
three punctuation marks. 

Boy: A comma is the brake that slows 
down the speed, an exclamation point is an 
accident, and a period is a bumper. 
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Hard-boiled Breed 
Diver: Here waitress, take this chicken 
away, it’s as tough as a paving stone. 
_ Waitress: Maybe it’s a Plymouth Rock, 
sir. 


Tide Knots 


Jm: I suppose you call your yacht The 
Boy Scout because it makes good turns? 
Tom: Not at all. It’s because it can make 
so many knots in an hour. 


Company 
The colonel’s wife sent the following note 
to Captain Green: 
“Colonel and Mrs. Brown request the 
pleasure of Captain Green’s Company to 
dinner on the twentieth.” 
Captain Green’s reply gave her a shock. It 
read as follows: 
“*With the exception of four men on leave, 
and two men sick, Captain Green’s company 
have great pleasure in accepting your invita- 
tion.” 


Telling Him 


Scoot Visitor: Now boys, can any of 
you tell me what nothing is? 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
the back of the room rose. “It’s what you 
gave me the other day for holding your 





horse.’ 
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IF VERY good Scout 


knows the motto 
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No Room for Another 
Brit: Say Joe, why did the foreman fire 
you yesterday? 
Joe: Well, a foreman is one who stands 
around and watches other men work. 
Brit: What's that got to do with it? 
Jor: Why, he got jealous of me. People 
thought I was the foreman. 


Didn’t Train Long Enough 
Nit: There was a train going 60 miles an 
hour from New York to Chicago. There 
were 20 people in the train. Two got on at 
the first station and five got off; one got on 
at that second station and two got off; 
three got off and six got on at the third sta- 
tion; twelve got off and one got on at the 
fourth station. How many were left on the 
train when it arrived in Chicago? 
Wir: I don’t know. I got off at the second 
station! 


Fashion Note for Men 
There will be little change in trousers 
pockets this year. 
Filling the Bill 
I have an appetite like a canary’s. 
Oh yeah, a peck at a time! 
All Wet 
Give the formula for water. 


H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O. 

Pror: Wrong. 

Stup: Well yesterday you told us it 
was “H to O.” 


Fat: 
Sum: 


Pror: 
Stup: 


A Miss 
He and she arrived in the fifth inning. 
He toafan: What’s the score? 
Fan: Nothing to nothing. ; 
Sue: Great! We haven't missed a thing! 
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Following the Custom 
Customs Orricer (suspiciously): Why 
are you holding your handkerchief to your 
face? 
Tourist: There’s a bit of cinder in my eye. 
Customs Orricer: Ah! Foreign sub- 
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stance. You'll have to pay duty on it! 
Ice? 
Tenpverroot: Don’t you think the water 


is awfully hard here? 
SECOND-CLASS Scout: 
harder here. 
Arresting Thought 
However much a fellow might dislike to 
go in a patrol wagon, he'd ride in one in a 
pinch. 


Yes, but it rains 


Up-to-Date? 
Mistress: I suppose my little boy has 
been good as gold all day? 
Nurse: No’m; he went off the gold stand- 
ard about noon, ma’am. 








Spotted Him 
A boy was about to purchase a seat for a 
movie in the afternoon. The boxman asked: 
“Why aren’t you at school?” 
“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the boy 
earnestly. ‘‘I’'ve got the measles.” 


Soft 


Jones is so kind-hearted to animals. 
That so? 


‘| to be prepared when 
' you're outon an over- 
night hikeorin camp, 
you need good light 
\and a good camp 

stove. Coleman Lan- 

terns and Camp 

Stoves just “fill the 
They're right “on the job” ready to 
supply good light and good “eats”... any- 
time, anywhere, in any weather! They 


make and burn their own gas from regular 
automobile gasoline. 


Good Light 


This No. 242 Coleman Junior 

Lantern is “made-to-order” 
for Scout trips. Small in size 
---big in brilliance. Lights 
instantly. Provides up to 150 
candlepower pure-white bril- 
liance in any kind of weather. 
Sturdily build of brass and 
rust-proof materials. Has por- 
celain enameled top, built-in 
pump. Storm-proof 
and insect- proof. 
Costs only $5.95. 
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Coleman Camp Stoves are ar mini: 

stoves. They bake, fry, boil, hag by a 
to cperate. speedy an safe. Sturdily built to stand 
long and h trips. Fold up like a suitcase with every- 
thing inside...easy to carry. W 

my yous tree ‘gt 
ing answer to the yell, “ n wi t?”” 

from $5.95 up; high stand extra. a 
es Ky Aa ee yon mee us for new 

e rature and new ighing Calendar... 

best days to fish, how to catch cm, ete. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO, 
Address Nearest Ofies, Dept. BL 500 


3 Chi  Ll.; phia, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada sats 












UNGUENTINE stops the agon- 
izing pain of burns... . helps 
heal without an ugly scar. 
Unguentine has been the estab- 
lished burn remedy of physicians for 
over 40 years. It is used by 8 out of 
10 hospitals. Doctors, Scout-masters, 
Troop leaders, first-aid workers every- 
where say Unguentine is the first 
thought in burns. 

Ask your druggist for the big red- 
and-yellow tube. Price 50c. 


Free First-Aild Book and Sample 


Write for a copy of our handy first-aid 
book, “What To Do” and sample of 
Unguentine, The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Box B-4, Norwich, N. Y. 








Yes, why, when he found the cat sleeping 
in the coal bin he ordered a ton of soft coal. | 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Sons of the Sea Kings 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Look! Look! They take our figure-head. 
They do not burn it with the ship. They 
take our luck away with them!” he cried, 
half rising from behind the rock that shel- 
tered him and pointing down the slope. 


GROUP of Danes with swords drawn 

had gathered around the figure-head of 
the dragon outside the shed where Sigurd’s 
father had worked, and were admiring it. 
The pitch boys saw them walk round it, 
laugh at it, slap it admiringly with their 
hands, and stand off to stare at it. The figure 
fascinated them because Sigurd the Old had 
put so much hard work into it that it was 
indeed a fine specimen of wood-carving. 
Presently the Earl Thorkild himself, a tall 
Dane with black beard and a gleaming 
coat of mail, joined the group and pushing 
through, stood with hands on hips staring. 
The dragon pleased him, too, and the pitch 
boys heard his heavy voice booming orders, 
and presently poles were rigged and the 
figure-head lashed fast while bearers started 
carrying it toward the shore, for the capture 
of an enemy’s figure-head was always a lucky 
omen and this was a trophy worth taking. 

Bitterly Sigurd and the pitch boys watched 
the heavy carving carried to the shore and 
loaded into a boat, there to be ferried to the 
Earl’s ship and mounted on the high poop- 
deck. They watched them take other 
plunder, tools, weapons, food, clothing; in- 
deed everything of value in the camp, for 
they had stripped it clean. Then they 
watched them herd the captives into small 
boats, King Eric first with limping Sigurd the 
Old following and hurried onward by a slap 
with the flat of a broadsword because his 
crippled limb made him slower than the rest. 
Color burned in the older pitch boy’s cheeks 
at this and he called down the curses of all 
the dwarfs that lived under the earth, and the 
gods that dwelt above, on the head of the Earl 
and his men at such treatment of his father. 

Darkness was coming on and the roaring 
fires had consumed the ship’s fine hull and 
reduced them to glowing ashes by the time 
the last boat had put back to the Serpent of 
Death. Hot embers of the smoldering 
timbers glared savagely through the gather- 
ing twilight, like eyes lit with blazing hate 
for what had been done there. 

The three pitch boys crouching behind the 
rocks on the hill above the fjord began to 
stir themselves against the cold wind that 
blew in from the North sea and draw their 
leather jerkins about them. Sigurd, older 
than the others by a year or two, naturally 
became their leader. 

“We will slip down and see if all are dead 
down there. Mayhap one or two poor fel- 
lows are only wounded. The Danes have 
gone and left no guards behind. Hear them? 
Out yonder they sing and drink to their 
devilish deeds.” He stood erect and listened 
as he spoke the last. So did the others and 
across the water from the Earl's ship they 
could hear a rousing Danish song roll forth, 
while the singers thumped time with mugs 
from which they doubtless drank thick 
Danish ale to celebrate their day’s doings. 

Led by Sigurd the three pitch boys started 
down the slope toward the charred remains 
of the village and soon they were at the 
scene of the recent encounter, where twisted 
forms lay stark and grotesque in the cold 
starlight. Sigurd walking among the dead, 
with heavy heart began to recognize friends. 
There was Onar, a yeoman, shot through with 
a Danish arrow, and Suthri still clutching his 
sword as he had fallen. It had been a horrid 
slaughter, and despite the fact that he tried 
to steel himself against it, he felt a great 
fear of the dead. The loneliness of the night 
was creeping over him too, chilling him, as if 
out of the darkness cold hands were laid on 
him. Instinctively he turned toward the 
other two pitch boys for the comfort of com- 
panionship, but as he did, from the corner 
of his eyes he caught the glint of starlight 
on metal, and the movement of a dark form 
crouching in the opening of the shed that had 
been his father’s workshop and which had 
not been burned completely. 


"THAULOV and Gunnar saw the move- 

ment too. Gunnar stiffened. Thaulov 
turned with a quick cry of alarm and clutched 
Sigurd’s arm. At the same time the older 
pitch boy clutched at the dagger in his belt 
and called as bravely as he could: 

“Come out, skulking Dane! Meet a North- 
man’s sword! We have you!” 


1933 


For a moment the silence of death hung 
over them. Then softly from the shed came a | 
chuckle. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! ‘Come out, skulking 
Dane, and meet Norse sword!’ Would ye gut | 
an old friend, Sigurd!” called a jovial voice | 
and into the starlight moved the great, | 
bulky form of Helvang the Gallant, a broken 
broadsword clutched in his hand, helmet | 
gone, and a great black mark of clotted gore | 
staining his fair hair and matting his long 
yellow beard. 

**Helvang!” cried Sigurd, his fear vanish- 
ing before a feeling of joy at seeing the big 
Northman emerging from the gloom of the 
shed. 

“How come you here?” cried Gunnar, 
eagerly. 

“By as mighty a knock on the head as 
was e’er dealt by a Dane. And but for my 
helmet one that would have spilled my 
brains in the dirt. As it was they left me for 
dead, and close to it I must have been for a 
Danish dog to pass me by.” 

*‘Are there others left?” queried Sigurd 
hopefully. 

‘Three lucky pitch boys, that’s all,” said 
Helvang, coming forward and smiling through | 
his beard. Then his brow scowled as across 
the night from the Earl’s ship came sound of 
roisterous singing. 

“The witches fly away with you all,” he 
growled savagely as he shook his broken | 
sword at the ship. Then after a moment he | 
turned back to the pitch boys. 

““We are well met perhaps, pitch boys. As 
I listen to their singing a plan comes to me. 
Look you, these Danes are all dizzy with their 
victory. Their ship will not put out until 
daylight likely for they fear to sail off the 
edge of the world in the dark. Shall we risk 
all to free Eric and the friends the Danes 
would take back to Ost Skirdrifta to be 
executed at the will of Old Iron Beard? Shall 
we swim out and take yon ship or perish 
trying? Are ye with me, pitch boys? You 
are the sons of Vikings and should not want 
for courage.” 

There was something inspiring in Helvang’s 
voice that seemed suddenly to stiffen Sigurd’s 
backbone and change him from boy to man. 
Gunnar felt the same strong influence, and 
so did Thaulov. 

“Can it be done?” asked the younger boy 
anxiously. 

““Who knows? We may take them by 
complete surprise as they took us in the fog 
this morning. It is worth a try. Come down 
to the shore with me.” Helvang turned and 
led the way through the darkness to the 
beach and Sigurd and the other pitch boys 
followed. There the brawny Northman 
paused and gazed out across the water a mo- 
ment before he began to strip himself of his 
chain mail and leather shirt. As he undressed 
he instructed the boys to follow his example. 

“Take off all but the breeches and sash in 
which to carry your daggers,” he told them, 
and a few moments later the four of them 
stood there in the cold starlight, their white 
torsos gleaming, with Helvang’s great muscu- 
lar form towering even above Sigurd. 

The pitch boys’ teeth were chattering as 
much with nervousness as with cold. Hel- 
vang growled: 

“That rattle will rouse the guards. Into 
the water. It will be warmer than the night 
air. Follow me.” 

Slowly he waded into the water of Salten 
Fjord, with the pitch boys following and pres- 
ently the four of them, with Helvang’s great 
head in the lead, were breasting the tide 
current as, like seals, they swam silently to- 
ward the Serpent of Death, their white arms 
gleaming with every strong stroke they took. 

Through the water of the fjord they forged 
until presently they were under the dark 
shadow of the hull of the Danish ship. 
There, reaching a dripping arm out of the 
water Helvang hooked his fingers into an oar 
port and drew himself gently upward until he 
crouched on the chains with his body braced 
against the shrouds in a position where he 
could look above the line of Danish shields 
along the bulwark. A moment later one 
after another Sigurd and the pitch boys 
softly climbed up to crouch beside him. 

On the Dane’s deck they could see the 
guard slowly going the rounds of the ship 
while from below deck forward echoed the 
singing and shouting of the carousing crew. 
In their position they could also see the big 
hatchway amidships that led to the hold of 
the vessel. It would be in there that the! 
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WINCHESTER 


MODEL 62 
-22 REPEATER 


An all-around, man-size, .22 caliber repeat- 
ing rifle, with slide action, exposed hammer, 
hunting sights, shotgun butt and tubular 
magazine. Shoots .22 Short, Long and Long 
Rifle rimfire cartridges, whichever you have. 
Also shoots the new, powerful, long-range 
Winchester Super Speed and Western Super 
X .22 rimfires. Magazine has extra large 
capacity, holding 20 Shorts, 16 Longs or 
14 Long Bifies. 

Short working, fast, smooth, sure Win- 
chester action—developed from the standard 
action popularized the world over in more 
than 1,500,000 Winchesters. 


FOR TARGET 


The new .22 caliber single shot Winchester 
Model 60-A Target Rifle. Specially built for 
N. R. A., Boy Scout and all other regular 
target shooting. 


"ELEPHANT" TARGETS 


Send the tops of 4 Winchester .22 caliber 
rimfire cartridge boxes, and receive 2 Win- 
chester speed shooting ‘‘Elephant’’ Targets, 
with speed shooting rules. 
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TRADE MARK 


MODEL 62 REPEATER 


| “'B speedboat, "Cr sings the little outboard 


speedboat. “Crack! crack! crack!” from 

the .22 rifle. The “elephant” shooting is 
good—in Missouri, Oregon, New Jersey, any- 
where you rig it up. A vertical dirt cutbank is the 
proper backstop. A target can be made in a few 
minutes. And there you are. Splendid sport with 
your new Model 62 Winchester .22 Repeater. 
Excellent training in quick, accurate shooting. 
Taking turn about with Dad—good comradeship 
and real shooting for both of you. 

You don’t have to have a speed boat or water. 
You can make your “‘elephant” do the running. 
By sliding on a long wire—a ball of cord to pull it 
and a couple of old bike wheels at each end of the 
run serving as pulleys. “Running deer” targets 
are popular. 

The new Winchester Model 62 Slide-action 
.22 Repeater is a wonderful rifle for all quick 
shooting. Has splendid accuracy, handles just 
right for every kind of quick and fancy shooting, 
and for hunting. The balance is true, it comes up 
perfectly, you line the sights up instantly, get on 
the target in a flash. A trigger squeeze—‘‘Crack!” 
—and your eye tells you it’s another good shot. 
Back and forth—clickety-click—goes the slide 
handle, and you've reloaded. “Crack!” goes an- 
other. Quick, accurate shooting under conditions 
that make you shoot well. And if you want some 
occasional bull’s-eye target practice, the Model 62 
will make any other rifle hustle at that. 


USE THESE CARTRIDGES 


For ordinary use in your Winchester Model 62 Repeater buy the 
regular non-rusting Winchester Staynless or Western .22 rimfire 
cartridges. For long range target 
shooting and hunting, buy non-rust- 
ing Winchester Staynless Super 
Speed or Western Super X. They 
have 25% higher speed and 60% 
more striking power than the regu- 
lar .22 cartridges. 

For your Model 60-A Target Win- @ 
chester, buy Winchester Precision 
-22 Long Rifle rimfire cartridges— 
the famous Winchester match am- 
munition. 





Folders FREE. Address Dept. 3-C 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN.., U. S. A. 
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20.000 Boys! 


— it’s time for you to own one 


Se It means something that 20,000 regular fellows have chosen 
}J the SEA-HORSE in preference to any other motor! Class... 
P brilliance ... performance ... endurance. And now you can 
have the wonderful companionship of a genuine SEA-HORSE 
at surprisingly little cost —as little as $72.75 f.o.b. Waukegan 
—for the same motor that previously sold for $115! See 
what arrangements your dealer will: make on a 1933 model, 
and own your motor at the first sign of spring. 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Canada 


YOU'LL WANT THIS HANDY CHART 


Describes the seven great 
models of the 1933 John- 
son SEA-HORSE line and 
rd _—< 7 f Norra ogg pees esta es new 


d de Pp ynchro-Control, 
Taper Tube Underwater Exhaust, Sight Gas Gauge, 
Portage-Steering Handle and N. O. A. Certified Br: 
Horse Power. Write to E. L. Backus, Boys’ Service 
Department, for any spec: b d i 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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. You canbea 


“STAR” 
PERFORMER 


So easy to blow, so easy 
to finger, is the new 
Buescher Trumpet that 
you can quickly become 
a “star performer.” It’s 
anidealinstrument fora 
boy beginner; every note 
, » so clear and true. With 
a few simple lessons many join band or orchestra 
in 90 days. Only with a Buescher instrument is your 
rapid progress assured. See your local Buescher 
Dealer or send postal for beautiful catalog. Mention 
favorite instrument. Easy terms. Write today. 8152 
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CAPT. JIMMY THOMPSON, 
Room 402, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. 

Please send me FREE big picture 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s Lockheed - 
Sirius plane and tell me how to 
get complete set of 17 different 


Canoes $38 and up 


Two Big Factories 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS — SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full Senath 





Motor Boats $495 and up 


spray rails took first place and time prize in 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please stute kind of boat in which you are interested. 








START YOUR 


wa7e AEROPLANE 


G PICTURE COLLECTION 


SEND THE COUPON to me and I'll 
send you, FREE and postpaid, a big 
handsome 10 x 19 inch picture of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s famous Lockheed-Sirius 
Aeroplane. And I’ll tell you how you can 
get a complete set of 17 famous plane 
pictures without charge! All different. 
Curtiss Condor, Martin Bomber, Corsair, 
Sikorsky Amphibion and 13 other famous 
types. Each picture beautiful enough to 
frame. Wonderful for your room. Instruc- 
tive too. Scale drawing of ship on back of 
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each picture, together with details pictures without charge. 
STOR and specifications. Send no N 
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Northmen were being kept tied and bound 
as prisoners. 

For a little space Helvang paused, watching 
the starlight gleaming on the armor of the 
guard as he slowly circled the deck. Then as 
he passed behind a small deck house, the 
Northman hissed a warning for Sigurd and his 
companions to remain where they were until 
he called them and he dropped lightly to the 
deck of the ship to crouch low beside a water 
cask. 


SOON the guard came in sight again and 

continued on up toward the bow where he 
turned and followed down the side where 
Helvang crouched. Closer and closer he 
approached the water cask until he was 
opposite, and all unsuspecting was proceeding 
past it. Then suddenly up from the darkness 
heaved the crouching Helvang, his two great 
corded arms shooting out and his huge hands 
closing fiercely, one on the guard’s throat, 
and the other across his mouth. A sudden 
soft scuffing sound followed as the Northman 
closed his grip tighter on the Dane’s throat 
and forced him back against the bulwarks 
of the ship. Then holding him there, he 
hissed to Sigurd and the pitch boys and they 
dropped to the deck and bound and gagged 
the man with handy rope and carried him to a 
dark corner behind the deck house. 

**So,”’ chuckled Helvang almost pleasantly 
as he rubbed his big calloused hands together 
with a rasping sound. “‘ Now for our friends. 
Lay hands here, boys, and heave, but softly, 
mind you, and look lively.” The old warrior 
had moved to the big hatchway cover and 
seizing it began to raise it, while Sigurd and 
the pitch boys, now thoroughly keyed up to 
the adventure, added their weight and 
strength to his. 

The big cover was swiftly lifted and re- 
moved and staring down into the blackness 
Sigurd could see the starlight reflected on the 
white, upturned faces of the prisoners. 

**By my beard, they're packed in there like 
fish in a net. We'll have you out quickly,” 
whispered Helvang, peering over the comb- 
ing. Then to the pitch boys he added, “‘Down 
there with you, Sigurd. You, too, Gunnar 
and Thaulov; down with your daggers. Cut 
their bonds and loose them, and send them up 
on deck. Quick now, but not a sound, mind 
you. Much depends on your stealth and quiet. 
Work fast, too, while I go to prepare the rest 
of the surprise for the Danes.” 

Swiftly Sigurd obeyed and with dagger 
in his teeth swung down over the combing 
while the other two pitch boys followed. 
Once among their friends they worked 
fiercely slashing bonds and sending the North- 
men up on deck as fast as they were liberated. 
In quick time the hold was empty and hands 
reaching down helped Sigurd and the pitch 
boys to swing up on deck again. For a mo- 
ment Sigurd as he stood there and surveyed 
the dark ship had the impression that the 
Northmen had already quit the vessel and 
were perhaps swimming ashore, for not a sign 
of a man did he see. But presently his eyes 
began to pick out dark forms crouching in 
every shadow—behind the deck house, along 
the bulwarks, behind the capstan and high up 
in the bow and rigging. 
| Sigurd saw Helvang too. He was crouch- 
| ing over a pitch-pot he had found on deck, 
| and with a flint and steel borrowed from one 
| of the Northmen he was softly striking a 
light. As Sigurd moved forward the sparks 





| caught and the pitch began to glow, then 


sputter to flame, and a moment later a weird 
light illuminated the vessel and rigging, while 
black smoke rolled up toward the night sky. 

Helvang leaped away from the blaze then 
and hissed sharply: 

“Watch now, Vikings. Soon the Danes 
will come piling up. Over the side with all 
of them. Ready!” 

He moved swiftly to the companionway for- 
ward, and sliding the 


BOYS’ LIFE 
by the thud of overturned benches and the 
pounding of heavy feet. 

“Tt is the guard! He says the ship’s op 
fire! Fire! Fire! Up on deck! Look! See 
the glow and the smoke through the hatch. 
way yonder!” 

Panicstricken, the crew began pounding 
up the short ladder and a moment later first 
one wild-eyed Dane, then another, popped up 
through the companionway. But the mo 
ment they appeared on deck dark forms 
emerged from the shadows, converged on 
them, seized them, and lifting them strug. 
gling from their feet hurried them to the rail 
and hove them over. Dane after Dane thus 
went by the board until they began coming 
too thick and fast for the Northmen to handle 
speedily. Some of them broke loose from 
the captors and struggled fiercely as daggers 
gleamed against the weaponless Northmen, 
But the Vikings, desperate now, hurled them. 
selves into the fray with fierce abandon. Oaths 
sounded on the night, great fists clubbed and 
thudded, daggers were wrenched from clutch- 
ing Danish hands and flung into the sea, and 
their Danish owners were hurled after them, 

Sigurd and the pitch boys threw them- 
selves into the mélée, too. Together they 
attacked a long-bearded Finn, and while 
Sigurd tried to throttle him the other two 
pitch boys lifted him struggling and kicking 
and hurried him to the side. But the Finn 
was a fierce fighter. He broke loose, and 
with a kick sent Thaulov flying across the 
deck, and a hunch of his great shoulders 
bowled Gunnar over. Then with flailing 
fists he turned on Sigurd. But even as he 
broke Sigurd’s grip on his throat and tried to 
reach him with a clubbing blow, a rush of 
dark forms suddenly swept down on him from 
either side, and strong arms seized him again, 
hoisted him upward and with a mighty heave 
he went over the bulwarks carrying a group 
of clattering shields with him. 

Sigurd turned to get into the fray again, 
but he discovered that most of the Danes 
had been accounted for. Here and there a 
struggle continued, but one after another the 
Earl’s men were finally pitched over side and 
the decks cleared of all but Northmen. 

“Well done,”’ boomed the jovial voice of 
Helvang as he seized the burning pitch-pot 
and hove it into the sea too. “*The ship's ours 
save for the Earl and < 

A roar aft interrupted him and Sigurd and 
the rest of the Vikings turned to behold the 
Earl himself, with starlight gleaming on 
drawn sword coming up from the cabinway. 
He seemed a little befuddled. 

““What means this!” he bawled. “Some 
drunken brawl or— By my beard, ye are 
Northmen, not Danes! The prisoners——!” 

“Aye, the prisoners!”” retorted Eric the 
King, moving forward, “and now it is a 
Danish Earl who is a prisoner——” 

“Eric the Fair!”’ exclaimed the amazed 
Earl. “By the great war horses, ye cannot 
do this to me on my own ship. I will run ye 
through, Norseman dog us 

The Earl started unsteadily forward with 
sword poised toward Eric, but, even as he 
moved, suddenly dark shadows closed in 
from behind him, seized him and pinioned 
his arms to his body while strong hands 
wrenched the gleaming sword from his grip, 
and hurled it clattering to the deck. 

“‘Over the side with him too,”’ boomed the 
voice of Helvang. “Over with him, men.” 

But Eric interrupted. 

“No. Disarm him and throw him into 
the hold a prisoner. We will keep him as a 
hostage to treat with Olaf the Iron Beard, 
for with this good ship and gallant company 
we return to the land of the Vikings to join 
King Harald and drive the Danes from our 
Northland. This Serpent Ship will be a good 
substitute for the Dragon of Destruction 
these Danes destroyed for us e’er its forefoot 
clove a single wave. Find axes and cut 
away that Danish 
figure-head, and in the 











hatch bellowed wildly 


His voice cut short 
the sounds of singing 
and revelry down 
there. For a moment 
complete wanees 
gri the Danis 
— if their drink- 
muddled brains were 
trying to comprehend 
what they had heard. 
Then suddenly voices 


he had been. 
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sounded, accompanied 


get along with it.” 

The young policeman set out and 
was not seen for a week. When he 
did show up at headquarters, the 
sergeant demanded furiously where 


“Ye remember that red light?” 
asked the policeman. 
« Y e dd. ” 


“Well, that was a moving van 


bound for Chicago.” 


down into the forecas- He Beat It morning we will mount 
tle in Danish: The young and keen police officer Sigurd’s omen on our 

“Hallo, below! Fire! was being s over bis new night bow. Then will we 
Fire! The good ship | beat by the sergeant. “Dye see that | Possess as good a ship 
burns! On deck, men! red light in the distance? Well, as ever sailed the sea, 
On deck!” that’s the limit of your beat. Now thanks to the brave 


night’s work of Hel- 
vang the Gallant.” 
“‘And three coura- 
geous sons of the sea 
kings, which I'd mind 
ye not to forget them, 
Eric the King, 
boomed Helvang gen- 
erously as he wave 
hands toward Sigurd 
the Young and the 
other pitch boys. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


When and How to Cut Timber 


(Concluded from page 27) 


down,” but the tree was leaning towards the 
road and a cottage and if it fell the natural 
way it would do serious damage, so we took a 
point from the Maine lumberman and cut a 
couple of Sampsons, Fig. 8. Then we cut a 
hand-spike, Fig. 7, and while some of the 
men held the hand-spikes in position, Fig. 
]1, another one cut the small skarf under the 


Shopmen never sell things by tens and elevens, but always by the dozen, so I am adding 
one more figure, the Dan Beard torch, Fig. 12, to make it a dozen. 

This is used at all the Council Fire meetings at the Dan Beard Camp. It is not 
named after me, but it was named after my son, who showed the boys how to make them. 
The rape | is made directly from one of the torches. 

as used by the railroads; a ball of the dry inner bark of cedar, or a ball 


of waste suc: 


made of strips of cotton rags, soaked in kerosene. 
woods when you have no lantern, and a bully thing for ceremonial occasions. 


Sampson. After that, all that was necessary 
was for a bunch of the men to get together 
and push upon the hand-spike. There was 
nothing left for the tree to do but to fall as it 
was directed. 

Figure 9, shows the bole propped up and 
held in place by oneSampson while thesecond 
Sampson is put above it in order to pry tree 
there. The first Sampson is put there for 
safety, and the second Sampson is put there 
for the leverage it has on the bole of the 
tree, thus sending it in a direction opposite 
of the way it leans. Don’t forget that this is 
first-hand forestry and practical woodcraft. 

On the other side of the pond which separ- 
ates us from Europe, a good friend of ours 
from America and a good Scout, but not a 
woodsman, was showing a group of European 
Scouts how to “fell” a tree, but he knew 
nothing of the Sampson and little about 
lumbering. However, Providence was taking 
care of him and when the tree crashed among 
his spectators, no one was hurt. Had he had 
these diagrams before him the embarrassing 
accident would not have happened. 

The best time for felling timber for fencing, 
which includes all kinds of oak, chestnut, red 
hickory and walnut, is from the middle of 


Four Walked Is Fore-Armed 


(Continued from page 9) 


Lank, “I’ve done my part—and the rest is 
all up to you!” 

““What do you mean?”’ snaps Scoop Elder, 
our shortstop. 

“T’m pitching to these next batters,” Lank 
explains. “‘Of course I can’t be expected to 
keep ’em from hitting flies to the outfield. 

. and Masefield may score a run now 
and then on a man being sacrificed home . . . 
but they shouldn’t score so many if I can 
keep their hitters with the big batting 
averages from connecting with the ball. As 
I told you before the game, according to my 
theory, Masefield shouldn’t be able to touch 
us for more than seven runs!” 

Say—we just stare at Lank for a couple 
seconds. His master-minding idea is a 
beaut—if it works. That word “if” is a 
mighty important one-syllabled sound . . . 
and we're due to know the answer in almost 
no time at all. 

“Good-night!” exclaimed Pete Reddin, our 
third sacker, “you going to fill the bases 
every time Masefield’s big hitters come to 
bat? Have we got to be getting out of holes 
like this the entire game?” 
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July to the last of August. Timber cut at 
that time of the year will last more than 
twice as long as timber cut in the winter or 
the common barking time in the spring. 

If you cut a sapling for a hand-spike 5 or 6 
inches in diameter, and cut it in the month 
of August, then cut another hand-spike of 
similar quality and size in the winter or 


L 


“Gj 
LZ 


The blazing material is a ball 


This is a very handy torch in the 


spring, the first one, when used as a lever, 
can raise at least twice the weight of the last 
one. In other words, the first one is much 
stronger and better wood for any purpose. 

Timber should be felled in the last running 
of the sap, which is in July and August. It will 
not then be subject to dry rot or liable to be 
injured by worms, but all timber cut during 
this season or any other season should be 
kept off the ground. It will then season 
thoroughly and remain sound for many 
years, whereas the timber cut in winter or 
spring is liable to be sap rotten in two years’ 
time. Soft maple cut in September will last 
three times as long as ash or hickory cut in 
the winter-time. 

Remember, there are two seasons for 
cutting wood, and if it is expected to last, it 
must be cut the last of summer or during the 
early part of autumn, but if a clearing is to 
be made for reforestation with a new growth 
of trees, the clearing must be made late in 
the winter. 

Peeled logs last longer than logs with the 
bark on them, but when it comes to MEN 
and BOYS, I love the boys with “the bark 
on,” and the men showing the ax strokes of 
their Maker. 


“That's the answer,” grins Lank. “But 
you guys shouldn’t worry about that since 
you're the best fielding team in the league. 
I'm giving you a play at every base, lots of 
chances for double plays . . . and if you're 
any good, you ought to make more put-outs 
than with the bases empty!” 

There's baseball logic for you! We haven’t 
anything we can really say to this. . . it 
sort of knocks us off our pins. 

“Play ball!” the ump is ordering. 

“But, Lank!” Catcher Fat Durfee, is 
objecting. ‘You can’t keep walking men 
wholesale. The fans will razz you off the 
diamond. They'll think it’s poor sportsman- 
ship to pass the big hitters. . . !” 

“That so?” flashed Lank. “Then how is 
any weaker team going to have a chance at 
a stronger one? Look at the number of 
times they walk Babe Ruth! It’s considered 
good baseball! Let the fans holler! That 
doesn’t bother me . . . you guys just give 
me that old support in there and we'll hand 
this Masefield bunch the scare of their lives.” 

Support?—Boy, when the next batter hits 








Lank’s first pitch for a scorcher down to 


“One Wipe of == 
the Swab Left the Bore 


Like a Mirror” 


When you shoot, Super-X long range .22 cartridges you get more 
power, higher speed, and longer range than ordinary .22’s can give 
you. But these are not the only advantages of Super-X cartridges. 
They protect your rifle bore from rust and corrosion and free you 
from the work and trouble of gun cleaning. 


You will appreciate the cleanliness of Super-X .22's, just as Norman M. Clark of 
Liberty, Arizona, does. He writes: ‘I have shot on an average of fifty rounds per 
week for a period of nine months through one Winchester barrel, and on cleaning 
it last week for the first time I found that one wipe of the swab left the bore 
like a mirror.” 

The special non-corrosive priming and golden Lubaloy coated bullets prevent pit- 
ting and leading of the bore. No gummy coating of grease is needed. Super-X 
.22’s can be handled and carried loose in the pocket without soiling hands or 
clothing. Dirt and grit will not stick to them and be carried into the rifle. 

Power and r-a-n-g-e to “‘get there” even in the .22 Short, have made Super-X an 
increasingly popular cartridge, especially for pest and small game shooting. 50% 
more power! 26% greater speed! Made possible by Western Double Action 
smokeless powder. And Super-X cartridges now sell for the 


Same Price as Ordinary .22°s 


Dealers everywhere sell Super-X— the cartridge with the nickel plated shell. 
Available in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle, and .22 W.R.F.— with solid or 
hollow-point bullets. Let us mail you an interesting free leaflet that describes 
Super-X in detail and gives performance comparisons with regular .22’s. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 454 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J., San Francisco, Cal. 






MAIL THIS COUPON 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
454 Adams St., East Alton, IIL. 
Gentlemen: Please send your free leaflet telling all about Super-X long 


range .22°s — and a copy of Townsend Whelen’s thrilling booklet, 
“American Big Game Shooting,” also Free ! 
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WINCHESTER 


eave & 


FREE WHEELING 
ROLLER SKATES. 


— Winchesters are free-wheeling, they roll easier, 


smoother, speedier—track right. 


Here’s why: Back of Winchester Roller Skates is a vast knowledge 
of steel and how to make steel “‘do its stuff’’"—the same expert design- 
ing that makes Winchester Guns the standard of the whole world. 


Just ask Dad about Winchester! 


These are stronger skates because of Winchester’s reinforced chassis 
construction—they have real backbone. They last and last—and Jast! 
They're easier-running because they have Winchester Free-Wheeling 
Rolls with double row ball bearings—they never bind. Surer-footed 
because the rolls are wider, giving more tread surface. Live rubber 


shock absorbers. Strong leather straps. 


Examine Winchester Roller Skates, yourself, at the store—the “Skate 
with the Back-Bone.” Six models, all with Free-Wheeling Rolls. 
SKATING SECRETS FREE 
_ Read how to become a better skater, easily. Send post card for new 
folder “SKATING SECRETS.” Address it now to Department 3-C. 





THE WINCHESTER 
FREE-WHEELING ROLL 
cut open, to show 
double tread, double 
row ball bearings. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN.., U. S. A. 














Popularity 


comes quickly when you learn to 
play a band instrument. For quick 
advancement and greater musical 
success start on an easy - playing 
Conn. The choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. Many exclusive im- § 
provements at no added cost! 
HOME TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 


rite for details and free book. Mention PP E tril 


grument. ©. G. CONN, Ltd. 
407 Conn Building” Elkhart, Indiana HO a 


Cur YOURSELF A 
PIECE OF LAKE! 











Poke the prow of an Old Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip . . . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors. Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 
Old Town glides on an even keel . . . banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 494 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
a | 











HAVE FUN 


BOYS ine MONEY 


Make and Sell Lakeside Bird Homes 


Start a business of your own. 
Make big profits selling friends and 
neighbors. Every home owner wants 
' one. 7 models, including Lakeside 
English Cottage martin home. 

We supply ready-cut parts, selected California redwood, 
perfectly trimmed, screw holes drilled, necessary screws. 
A few minutes assembles into attractive, scientifically cor- 
rect bird homes. You n only a screw driver. Send for 
FREE illustrated booklet and Lakeside plan for making 
money. OR start NOW by sending $1.00 for the wren 
house. Assemble by our simple method and sell for $2.00. 
Don't delay, song-birds will soon be here. 


LAKESIDE INDUSTRIES SY oitnactonka 


TONKA BAY, MINNESOTA 

















Ranger Bicycles 


at new low prices 





30 Days’ Trial 


New Ranger Models now 
ready for delivery direct to 
Rider. Astonishing new prices 
and terms. Do not buy until 
you get then—$18.85 up. 


RIDER AGE 

ride and exhibit sample, and make 

money. Many models and styles. 
i wheels, | }, hu. ns. ai 

Tires iment sie taig, usual Srines. 
Send no money. rite for catalog 

and our marvelous prices aud terms. 


M d WRITE TODAY —A POSTCARD WILL DO IT 
ea Cycle Co., Dept. X-14, Chicago 
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shortstop and Scoop comes up with the ball 


|in his bare hand to make a toss to second 


baseman Don Meade, who steps on the bag 
and whizzes the pill on to first base where 
Lew Gainer catches it in time to complete a 
double-play retiring the side . . . well, sir, 
when that happens, you can hear our rooters 
cheering in the next county! 

“How’s that for a system?” Lank wants 
to know when we get into the bench. “‘We 
got through that without arun . . . and no 
telling what they might have done to us if 
we hadn't silenced their . . . er . . . heavy 
artillery! . . . This second inning ought to 
be pie, with me having the weaker end of 
their batting order to work on!” 

Are we elated? Do we have faith in Lank’s 
plan now? Say—we’re so steamed up that 
we go to bat determined to get those eight 
runs that Lank has said we'd have to score. 
All we can get is two runs the first inning 
but that’s two more than the mighty Mase- 
field’s been able to grab... and we're 
bristling with fight when we take the field for 
the start of the second. 

Lank has too much slow ball for the enemy 
in their next time at bat, just as he’s figured. 
They hit the ball hard, all three of ’em, but 
they hit it right.into our hands. Lank only 
has to pitch four balls to retire the side. 

“Well, he’s recovered his control!” de- 
clares a Masefield fan. “I didn’t think that 
bird was ever going to find the plate!” 

But the fan has spoken too soon because 
Lank’s just as bad as ever in the third inning 
and he doesn’t get out of the jam so easy. 
This time a long fly out near the fence to me, 
with the bases loaded and one down, sends 
a runner in home. I know that I can’t beat 
the man scoring on my throw, so I peg the 
ball to third with the idea of keeping the 
runner on second from advancing a base. 
Imagine how tickled I am when the runner 
decides to take a chance anyway . . . and 
the ball gets to the base a split second ahead 
of him, Pete Reddin touching out as he 
slides in for what amounts to another double 
play. Man, oh, man—are we fielding? 


T’S two to one, our favor, as we come in 
for our bats in the last of the third in- 
ning... and now Masefield has caught 
onto our system. Wow! Are the rooters 
peeved? Their big hitters, Biff Bailey and Slug 
Nelson haven't been credited with a time at 


| bat yet, and it doesn’t look like they’re going 


to be if this sort of thing keeps up. 

“Robbers!” they shout. ‘“‘Cowards! .. . 
Afraid to let our boys hit! What kind of 
baseball is this?” 

‘* Smart baseball!” Lank replies, doffing his 
cap. 

And the older the game gets, the smarter 
it looks. At the end of the seventh the score 
is tied, four to four. Masefield’s been ahead, 
three to two, with two runs scored in the 
fifth inning on a ringing two-base smash after 
Lank has walked the two most dangerous 
hitters . . . but we've rallied in the last half 
of the seventh after Masefield, in the first 
half, has made the score, four to two by 
sneaking across a run, after more passes, 
on a sacrifice fly. So far we haven’t gotten 
Lank the eight runs he’s ordered but Lank, 
on the other hand, has kept Masefield three 
runs under what he’s guaranteed to do. 

“We're going to have one more bad in- 
ning,” he tells us at the start of the eighth. 
“ And that’s going to be the first of the ninth 
when the head of their batting order’s due 
up again. If you guys had only given me 
some extra runs to work on, we'd be sitting 
pretty ... but I’ve got to be careful 
handing out passes now . . . or I'll walk in 
the run that beats us.” 

It’s one, two, three in the first of the 
eighth and the excitement is terrific as we 
come to bat, determined to put through a 
couple more runs if we possibly can. And 
you should hear our Brinkley rooters scream 
when I connect with a fast pitch to send it 
riding out of the park, scoring Pete Reddin 
ahead of me. It’s the first ball hit over the 
fence today and I’ve stolen the limelight 
from Masefield’s fence-busting crew who 
might as well have come up to the plate with 
toothpicks in their hands, the way Lank has 
been disposing of ’em. 

“Good boy!” cries Lank, shaking hands 
with me as I touch home plate after circling 
the bases, with all Masefield looking glummer 
than a bunch of mourners. “‘That makes it 
six to four . . . and just about puts the old 
game on ice!” 

Going into the first of the ninth, with only 
three more men to get out in order to win 
the game, we're about ready to crown our 
substitute pitcher the king strategian of all 
time. How’s that for another tongue twister? 
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But Lank has baffled Masefield all the way. 
He’s issued a total of fifteen passes up to date 
which ought to be some kind of a record in 
itself . . . with his being perhaps the only 
pitcher who's been intentionally that wild, 
But we've helped out considerably with four 
dazzling double plays, sweeping men of 
bases, and making other sparkling stops and 
catches for put-outs that have pulled us 
through on only a small amount of damage, 

And now, on account of Lank’s having 
retired the side in order in the eighth, it’s 
Masefield’s pitcher who is first up in the 
ninth. Of course Masefield rushes in a pinch. 
hitter but Lank, not taking him seriously, 
starts to pitch to him. 

Zingo! A nice line drive over second base 
and a man on first. Still nothing to worry 
about . . . not when you're used to seeing 
the bases loaded. But when the lead-off 
man gets to Lank for another single, sending 
the runner to third, it begins to look more 
serious, simply because it’s the last inning— 
and if Masefield should go ahead now, it 
would be tough evening up. But matters 
go from bad to worse when shortstop Scoop 
makes his first error of the day on an easy 
roller which should have given us our fifth 
double play . . . and all runners are safe 
. . . basesloaded . . . and—holy mackerel— 
Biff Bailey up! 

“Ha! Ha! ... Now we got ’em!” taunts 
Masefield. ‘‘They can’t walk our big hitters 
this time. They’ve got to take a chance and 
pitch to ’em . . . and almost any kind of a 
hit can mean the ball game! Come on, Biff!” 

Biff Bailey is grinning and swinging his 
big black club over the plate. He wants to 
get credit for at least one time at bat, having 
already walked four times, and he'd like to 
get credit for a home run which, according 
to Lank’s own figures, would give him a 
thousand per cent batting average for the 
day! And right behind Biff is Slug Nelson, 
kicking up the dirt with his cleats, he’s so 
anxious to step into the batting box and get 
revenge for what Lank’s done to him. 


T’S high time for Lank to put a new 
wrinkle in his cerebellum—there’s another 
word I’m proud of—Lank’s gotten us this far 
but now he’s put us out on the end of a limb 
and his system has been worked till it’s darn 
near worn out. One wrong move and the 
limb breaks, dropping us into our Waterloo. 

**Ball one!” says the ump. 

The crowd roars; Masefield fans shake 
their fists at Lank; the big goof is going to 
walk a run in, rather than risk letting Biff 
Bailey hit and score maybe two or three men. 

“Seems to me that’s carrying a good 
system too far,” I debates, as I watch Lank 
throw three more wide ones while a raving 
Biff Bailey protests to the ump. ‘“‘Lank 
might as well pitch to these babies now—and 
trust to the powers that be.” 

The scoreboard changes to: Brinkley, 6; 
Masefield, 5, as Lank’s base on balls forces 
the run in. And here we are, with the bases 
still full, nobody out, and Slug Nelson, their 
clean-up hitter at bat. Slug has hit eighteen 
home runs this season and now he knows that 
Lank isn’t going to pass him, because to do 
that would tie the score—and Lank isn’t quite 
that cuckoo. 

Looking around toward the outfield, Lank 
motions us all back against the fence. A long 
fly can tie the score, so why Lank should 
have walked Biff to give us a run when Biff 
might have made one out on such a fly, is the 
point where I can’t follow his figuring. 

**Play everything home!” Lank shouts to 
the team. “I’m going to lay the ball in 
there!” 

But instead of doing what he says, Lank 
pitches another ball! . . . And he follows it 
up with a second ball. Catcher Fat Durfee 
comes running out to calm him down. It 
looks like Lank has formed such a habit 
pitching balls that he can’t get *em over the 
plate when he wants to! As for Slug Nelson, 
he’s a wild man of Borneo—his cap on one 
side, hair sticking out at all angles, arms 
flailing his club up and down, stepping im 
and out of the pitcher’s box, shouting threats 
at Lank if he gives him another pass, the 
whole Masefield team out of their dugout, too, 
yelling like mad... it’s a hectic scene, 
believe you, little Willie! ; 

“‘Lank!” I yells from center field. “Dont 
walk this baby! . . . If they ever tie the 
score, we're lost! Let him hit! We'll get 
him for you!” 

After all, there’s a chance Slug may be 80 
anxious to hit that he'll smack an easy 
grounder which’ll give us a play at home for 
a force-out and maybe a doubling of him at 
first. But if Lank walks him . . . good-bye 
ball game! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Ball three!” 

Honest, it’s pitiful. Lank tells the Mase- 
field fans who are demanding his scalp, that 
he’s trying to pitch to their idol, Slug Nelson, 
but they won't believe him . . . and why 
should they? 

“Strike one!”” Slug’s let the ball go by 
and the shock of seeing Lank pitch one over 
the plate to him almost bowls him over. 

“Do that again!” he challenges. 

And over she comes—a nice floater! Slug 
takes: a terrific swing, turns around twice 
and sits down beside the plate. He’s missed 
the pill completely. 

“Atta boy!” cheers our fans, picking up 


hope. “Strike him out, Lank, old-timer! 
He can’t hit. You made a mistake—giving 
him all those passes. . . |” 

WHAM! 


Mistake, nothing! Slug Nelson puts all his 
weight behind the next pitch and I turn my 
back on the diamond and start running toward 
the flagpole in the furthest corner of the field 
when I see the ball leave his bat. 

“Home, home—everybody home!” I 
hear the Masefield rooters shrieking as I 
run. 

“Well, we gave ’em a good fight, anyhow!” 
I’m trying to console myself as, looking over 
my shoulder, I catch sight of that ball, 
traveling on a line that’s still considerably 
over my head. But I keeps on racing to get 
under it. 

“Jump!” I hear left fielder Eddie Brown 
yell. He’s chased after the ball, too, and 
it’s passed over him by this time . . . so 
giving one last glance back, I see the ball 
about six feet from me and perhaps two feet 
above my head. Leaving the ground, I shoot 
my gloved hand into the air. Smack! .. . 
The speed of the ball and the speed I’ve been 
running, throws me into a somersault but I 
hang onto the pill for dear life and come up 
with it in my hand. The crowd still doesn’t 
know what's happened as I fire the ball to 
Eddie who wheels about and pegs all the 
steam he’s got to second baseman Don 
Meade. Meanwhile there's consternation and 
a few other big words that mean the same 
thing, happening in the Masefield section as 
wild-eyed runners are waved back to their 


bags by their coaches. But before the 
runner who was on second can get back to 
touch the base, the ball has arrived and our 
second baseman has touched the bag ahead 
of him for a force-out. Poor Slug Nelson, 
who’s gotten half-way between first and 
second on his hit which has looked like a 
sure homer, has just stopped in his tracks 
as his fellow team-mates, on the bags, have 
gone into reverse around him. But the 
runner who was on third, having touched 
third, has started on a gallop back for home, 
determined to tie the score. 

“Home!” shouts Lank. 

And second baseman Don Meade, taking 
aim, lets the ball go on a whizzing line 
straight through pitcher's box, Lank falling 
on his face so he won't get in the way of it. 
Catcher Fat Durfee is waiting with his arms 
outstretched and his body planted so that 
the base runner will have to go some to scrape 
his feet across the plate. Even at that, base 
runner and ball seem to get there about the 
same time. There's a big cloud of dust and 
runner and catcher disappear from sight . . . 
the crowd sits tense with excitement, the 
yells dying down to hoarse whispers as the 
dust settles to show Fat with the ball against 
the runner’s leg . . . and the guy’s foot still 
three inches from the plate. 

“You're out!” thumbs the ump. 

“A triple play!” shouts our rooters. ‘‘We 
WIN!” 

Well, say—do I have to describe what 
happened? You put it in your own words. 
I've run out! . . . All I've got left to gasp is 
that my shoulderblades are sore for two 
weeks with all the slaps I get on the back 
for the greatest catch ever seen on Brinkley 
field . . . but I keep pointing to Lank as the 
boy who really deserves the credit . . . and 
what do you suppose our team statistician . . . 
gee, I didn’t think I'd have strength enough 
to get that one out again . . . what do you 
suppose old Master Mind Lank has to say in 
his moment of triumph? .. . This'll kill 
you... Mame... 1 

“IT hope you'll excuse me, fellahs, for a 
rotten pun—but when it comes to a team of 
heavy hitters like Masefield, I'll always claim 
that ‘four watked is fore-armed’!”’ 
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Caught in a Wireless Tower 
In 1917 a British = in a Camel type plane was flying through the mist at 
Cardington, England, about 150 feet from the ground. Suddenly he saw 
4 wireless tower looming before him. Desperately he tried to turn, only 


to run head-on into the tower. The buckl. 


metal of the plane was caught 


and held by the steel mast, the pilot being thrown out on a wing span un- 
conscious but not seriously burt 
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A TIMBER TOPPER MAKES GOOD 











@® BUD HAD HURDLER'S 
LEGS — FINE FORM, TOO. 
BUT HE WAS. SO WEAKENED 
BY FREQUENT COLDS THAT 
HE COULDNT GET OVER THE 
HURDLES WITHOUT KNOCK- 
ING THEM DOWN 


DIRECTOR GAVE BUD 
A LITTLE TALK ON 
HEALTH- TOLD HIM 
HOW TO GET BACK 
INTO SHAPE... 
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3) TOLD HIM PARTICULARLY THAT 
WASHING HANDS OFTEN WITH 
LIFEBUOY, THE GERM-REMOVING 
TOILET SOAP WOULD HELP HIM 
AVOID COLDS AND SICKNESS 


peng it give you a thrill to 
see a young athlete come pound- 
ing down the track? Wouldn’t you 
like to bein his shoes? He’s in perfect 
trim—has lots of wind and stamina— 
and plenty in reserve for the finishing 
drive. 


Good health most important 


These qualities, so important to a win- 
ning athlete, are all based on sound 
health. A boy weakened by illness 
can’t make the grade. That’s why 
coaches watch the diet of their charges 
—why they get them to bed early. And 
that’s why they everlastingly keep after 
their boys to wash hands often, espe- 
cially before eating, with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. 

Every coach knows that germs cling- 
ing to the hands may be carried to 
the mouth or nose and thus may spread 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 
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(4) BUD PROFITED BY IT. HE'S ALWAYS IN FINE 


SHAPE NOW. AND IT'S A PICTURE TO SEE 
HIM TAKE THE HURDLES WITH NEVER A 
BREAK IN HIS SPRINTING STRIDE 


27 diseases. He knows, too, that 
Lifebuoy removes germs—helps boys 
to escape sickness—to keep in the 
pink of condition for all sports. 


A peach of a bath soap 


Lifebuoy is great under the shower. 
Its big, rich, penetrating lather makes 
grime and “B.O.” (body odor) go like 
magic. And there’s nothing like it 
for the skin. It cleans the pores deep 
down—helps keep away those blem- 
ishes that rob a chap of that clean-cut 
look. 

So remember—the first require- 
ment of an athlete is perfect health. 
Let the Lifebuoy ‘““Wash-up Game” 
help safeguard yours. Send for a free 
Wash-up Chartand a “getacquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy. Fill in and mail the 
coupon. (This offer good in U. S. and 
Canada only.) 


—<<om man 
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LEVER BROTHERS CO.., Deoc. 134, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wasb-up Chart and a tial ake 


of Lifebuoy—boch Free. 


Name 





Address 
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$27.59 ano up 
Boys, take a look at 
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One ride and you'll never be satisfied 
with anything less. 

For 48 years continuously, America’s 
finest—the only bicycle of its grade. 
Easiest Riding: ‘“‘smooth as velvet’’; 
Strongest and Safest: lasts years longer 
than cheaply made bicycles. 

For Beauty of Design and Finish: it’s 
the last word. 

Send for free color folder 4-B showing 
models and color combinations. 

If no dealer nearby, will ship direct. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


19 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco, 731 Market St. 
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Worlds Greatest . 
Fish Getter Pea 
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More fishermen 
have caught MORE Ze, 
game -fish on this Fea 
17yearoldfavorite FREE! song 
than any other bait for this 100 pw 

sold. Ask yourdealer! D229 book 





‘THERE’S only one Bass-Oreno. FISHING, FACTS 
The genuine, with name stamped fyritengy Courtne 
upon the head, is as necessarya o 
part of any bait casting equip- 
ment as yourrodor reel. Ask for 20° Sp'ttS. and fi 
the mew exclusive arrowhead casting FREE 
design ( patented ) shown above. Write for it. 
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NEW DEITA Bike-Lite 


Entirely new! Most powerfullight. Ba caseis also 
kit for tools and little extras. See it at any bicycle deal- 
er. Then, suggest a goodname and write 100 words why 
you wantone. You must use contest entry blank 

tained at dealer’s store. If he can’t supply—or does 
not havethislight, writeus giving dealer’s name.Contest 
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Dept. 2500, Marion, Ind, 
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Raiders of the Malpais 


| certain thing which would set Jack off, easy- 
| going though he was, it was an unfriendly 
touch. The tarpaulin went flying as he 
swung those long legs to the ground. But 
Kinny did not linger. Jack sat still glowering 
at the head chain’s stocky form as it faded 
into the misty desert night. Then, slumping 
down on the bed, he reached for his blue 
jeans, khaki shirt, and high boots. Orders 
were orders, he supposed, But what a time 
to rout out a fellow. 

He remembered to take his newly issued 
Winchester carbine but he forgot his Stetson. 
Trudging along toward where the trucks stood 
in a shadowy row, Jack shivered, although 
| he was not cold. 
| Lunt and Kinny were already in the truck. 
| Without a word Jack swung himself into the 

driver's seat, switched on the ignition, 
started up. He headed mesa-ward. By 
night, driving was easier than by day for 
shadows spotted the unevenesses lying across 
the trackless long lands. 

Lunt sat beside Jack. From time to time 
| he drawled a direction. Kinny was in back. 
| Jack drove slowly. The clicking valves and 

the squeaking spring worked into a drowsy 
| rhythm which threatened to lull him to sleep. 
| “*Stop!”’ ordered Lunt. 

Jack started. Down plunged his foot. The 
brakes grabbed to a short stop, bumping him 
against the wheel and narrowly missing ram- 
ming Lunt’s nose into the windshield. From 
behind rolled Kinny’s livid oaths, heartfelt 
and sonorous. Not for anything would Jack 
have smothered his grin when, a moment 
later, he faced the angry head chain on the 
ground. 

Swiftly the transit assembled itself beneath 
Lunt’s long, tense fingers. The engineer 
moved twenty yards off, climbing a slight 
rise. Jack seated himself on the running- 
board of the truck with the barrel of the Win- 
chester snuggled along his cheek. 

The engineer loomed against the skyline 
| as he bent over his instrument. He swung 
the telescope and pointed it to the stars. 
Lazily, Jack rose and plodded up the little 
mound to get a better view of what was 
going on. 

Kinny had spoken of Polaris, the North 
Star. Jack was enough of an out-of-doors 
boy to know that the North Star was the 
one constant bit of matter in an inconstant 
universe. Now his eyes sought the Big 
Dipper, and, sighting it, followed the end- 
most glimmer in a straight line until they 
rested on Polaris itself, friend of the navigator 
and the wanderer lost in the wilds. And, 
Jack was to discover shortly, of the surveyor. 
For it was this star upon which Lunt focused 
his instrument. 

Jack turned to Kinny and whispered, 
“What's the idea of looking at the North 
Star?” 

““None of your business,” snapped the 
chain man. 

Lunt looked up. “Don’t be so disagree- 
able,” he ordered. “Tell the kid. It won't 
hurt you to be pleasant for once.” 

There was one thing about Kinny, he never 
disobeyed his Chief's orders; not even a 
request. Placing his hands on his hips he 
growled, “‘Since you gotta know—you figure 


| 











the angle between the end star on the Big 
Dipper and Polaris. All you do is ready 
the venier, see? Well, then you're fixed for 
latitude. Then, if you know your longitude 
you figure the two together, and there you 
are on the map.” 

Jack got the general idea. The Chief ap- 
parently was trying to find the exact location 
of the spot upon which they stood. 


UT of the stillness sounded a faint noise, 

a footfall. Jack stiffened. The sound 

seemed to come from somewhere in back of 

him. He waited, muscles tense, to see if it 
would break again. 

Suddenly, he saw Kinny whirl. The air 
whistled through his broken nose as he 
breathed in sharply. 

If Lunt noticed, he paid no attention. His 
fingers worked steadily with the tangent 
screw. 

Again the rasping of pebbles. Jack 
twisted his head and peered across his shoul- 
der. From the long shadow of the truck, not 
fifty feet away, a dark form detached itself. 

Straight and ready in the heavy vacant- 
ness of the moonlit night, stood aman. Short, 
thick, built like a wedge, the stranger gave 
the impression of a splendid human being 
that had not been quite finished in the mold- 


(Continued from page 6) 


ing. Around his head was a bandana and a 
shirtlike garment hung almost to his knees. 
The costume on another might have appeared 
bizarre. It suited this man. 

Lunt gave the telescope a flip and turned 
his head to look at the newcomer. He said 
serenely: ‘*‘ How-do-you-do.” 

The man returned the engineer's greeting, 
nodding his head slowly and cautiously. 

Jack was so fascinated by the tense drama 
of this scene under the stars that he felt no 
alarm nor even much surprise for the moment. 
Not until some hours later could he untangle 
his sensations. 

The stranger advanced a few paces nearer 
the three men on top the rise. The chief en- 
gineer of the S. W. P. walked down to meet 
him. Jack noted how lightly Lunt moved 
for such a heavy man. There was something 
about the Chief. . . . He seemed always to 
be awaiting something or someone. Always 
at the ready. 

The two stood facing one another, each 
feeling out the man before him. Both had 
an air of self-assurance which comes only 
from years of absolute command. The elec- 
tric silence of that limitless, moon-bleached 
region welled up; seemed to flow into those 
two great tiny figures. The starlight traced 
a glimmer on the engineer's helmet, caught 
a high-light in the crudely wrought chain 
which rose and fell rhythmically on the 
stranger's mighty chest. 

Still crouching, head half twisted over his 
shoulder, Jack watched spell-bound, scarcely 
drawing a breath. 

The stranger's lips moved perceptibly. 
Words seemed to come cautiously in single 
file. In a low, guttural, yet vibrant voice, 
he called: “I Imo, war chief of Papago. 


You"’—and he bowed his head to Lunt— 
**Captaino of the men of the steel. Haeo— 
yes?” “Once you help Papago. Noy 
Papago warn—Gil Cabeza, he pi kuukatsh— 
bad. Cabeza gather his buscadero—band 
along Tenajos Altos.” 

Pausing, the Indian lifted his arm and 
pointed to where Sierra of the Gila stood like 
= of rumpled black velvet on the desert 
eage. 

The War Chief of the Papago was using a 
language which had long lain fallow on his 
tongue. Resolutely he searched for the 
words of his message. His voice took up 
the trail. 

“You Papago nawatsh—friend. Cabeza 
fight Papago many suns. This time, he 
gather for fight men of steel. He think— 
Steel come, outlaws must go!” Then, very 
slowly. ‘*You have war, you go Paseo de 
Juano. Three smoke—Papago know, haeo! 
Papago come.” 

Without another word, another gesture, 
the muscular Indian wheeled. Jack watched 
in admiration as the warrior paced across the 
moon-bleached mesa. He moved as the jack. 
rabbit moves—in a long, undulating lope. 

Kinny growled softly under his breath, 
Jack rubbed his stiff neck and heaved him. 
self to his feet. The two lined up beside the 
engineer and stood staring after the Papago, 
For a moment no one dared speak. Finally 
Kinny tried his voice. 

“You think this bird savvys correct, 
pew You think maybe Cabeza is on our 
trail?” 

Lunt turned and regarded the head chain, 
The outline of the engineer's face was all that 
Jack could make out. In the crude light of 
the moon his rather commonplace features— 


HOW MANY CAN YOU IDENTIFY 








There are 87 creatures in the above drawing. How many can you identify? 
Check your result with the list on page 49 
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the nose, the lips, the jaw—were etched in 
rugged, masterful lines. 

There was a tight smile on Lunt’s face as 
he answered Kinny. “Yes, I guess Imo 
knows what he’s talking about. He should. 
For forty years now he’s been holding the 
Sierra against Federal troops and bandit out- 
fits. Those Papagos are the only men in the 
State of Sonora that don’t pay tribute to 
Cabeza, who is the greatest buscadero in 
Mexico.” 

Kinny asked, “You think the sniping off 
the mesa looks like the work of some of his 
outfit?” 

“Yes, Kinny, 
had a hand in that. 
his men in the hills. 
the railroad in here.” 

Jack could see that the Chief was troubled 
as he turned and, striding back to his transit, 
went ahead with observations. The screws 
wove under his fingers slowly. His eye was 
glued to the ey e-piece for minutes at a time 
as if he were seeing more in the sky than 
just the North Star. An hour elapsed before 
the transit was stowed in the truck. Jack 
drove over the rise and pointed his front 
wheels toward camp. 


Don Gil Cabeza probably 
And now he’s gathering 
He sure doesn’t want 


[HE riotous clatter of the chow-tent tri- 
angle crashed the hazy quiet. Jack forced 
open his heavy ey elids. 

“Come on, kid!” called the axeman, 
Dupres, gruffly, as he combed his great 
black beard in front of the cracked mirror 
tacked to the tent post. “Sunday morning 
is hot cakes!” 

Stretching his legs and sniffing the air, 
Jack pretended to himself that he could 
scent Sabbath odors on the small, apologetic 
breeze that came wandering across the desert. 
It came from the north, from California, and 
to Jack it brought with it the rustling sound 
of Sunday supplements and the sharp odor 
of fresh ink. It brought the swish of broom 
and hose upon the front steps; of percolating 
coffee. It made him a bit homesick. 

The gang was already at table when Jack 
got there. One by one they finished and 
meandered out. Soon only Jack, always a 
slow eater, remained, thoughtfully munching 
cornbread. A hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Feeling a bit wankey?”’ came Old En- 
glish’s clipped, pleasant tones. Not waiting 
for a reply he suggested: “Shall we go hunt- 
ing later in the day?” 

Jack looked up and grinned gratefully. 

“Sure. Glad to.” 

“About four, then. There’s a brace of 
fowling pieces in our tent.” 

Jack went back to his tent. In the duffle 
bag he found a writing pad and fountain pen. 
Opening his shirt, he perched himself on the 
edge of the cot, and by dint of much perspir- 
ing, composed a letter to a girl summering 
at Lake Tahoe. 

The remainder of the morning Jack spent 
over by the well, washing out his socks and 
shirts and rambling about camp. 

After lunch, he strolled to where the vast 
adobe structure jutted among the mesquite. 
There was something protective in the manner 
in which this twisted bush of the wastelands 
swarmed about the roofless ruins as if with 
thorns and limbs to ward off enemies. 

The cracked arches and the jagged walls 
of the ancient ruin, girdled by palo fierro and 
mesquite trees, had fascinated Jack from the 
beginning, the way old places always did. 


Now a midday hush hung over the casa. 

Time for rest—no one, nothing, stirred. 
The boy circled about until he made out a 
faint path which wandered among tangled 
limbs. It pointed toward the central portion 
of the great shell. Walking slowly and 
cautiously, Jack wormed his way ahead until 
the vegetation gave way on both sides. In 
front of him a barrier of crumbled adobe 
and rock had reared itself, and there the 
vegetation found little foothold. Beyond, 
twenty feet of wall rose sheer. It was punc- 
tured by two small embrasures, one of which 
retained a twisted iron window bar. Long 
ago the plaster had fallen off the structure 
and revealed the oblong adobe bricks. 

Over the débris Jack awkwardly scrambled. 
He climbed to the base of the wall and fol- 
lowed along it. Upon reaching a gap he 
gazed through. He let out a grunt of amaze- 
ment. At his feet lay a huge, square excava- 
tion. It was forty yards in length and perhaps 
pate-bve wide, a hall-like, roofless crypt. 
Although some of the straight, stiff weeds 
which filled it grew as high as a lance, 
scarcely a one came to the level of the ground. 

Jack’s first thought was, “What a great 
swimming pool this would make if it were 
cleaned out!” Then a peculiar thing caught 

eye. Spanning the excavation was a 
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massive flat arch—the flattest arch he had 
ever seen, with curves as gradual and slender 
as the hull lines of a racing yacht. The 
chamber, being oblong in shape, the arch 
lent it the appearance of a great sunken 
basket with the handle attached. 


HE silence was snapped off short by a 

sound at Jack’s back. He whirled to find 
a man standing close behind him. It was 
Lunt. Even as Jack turned he saw the 
engineer slipping a long revolver into a 
holster concealed beneath his left armpit, 
inside his shirt. 

Lunt did not appear to be particularly 
pleased to see him there. 

“*Lamason, this is a bad place to go wander- 
ing around in,” he said. 

Jack caught the suggestion of a hidden 
meaning in the engineer’s w ords. 


“I’m sorry I blundered in,” said Jack, 
awkwardly. 

“Hm-m,” Lunt grunted. “Notice that 
arch?” he asked, casually changing the 
subject. 

Yes,” 


“You've never seen anything like that 
before, have you? And probably you'll 
never see anything like it again, anywhere. 
The secret of making those flat arches was 
known to only a few Spanish builders. The 
secret died with them.” The Chief was all 
engineer now. “Too bad we never learned 
how. That's a grand thing, mighty grand!” 

“Couldn't you learn how to build them by 
taking one apart?” asked Jack. 

“Yes,” mused the engineer. “I think we 
might learn something if we took that arch 
apart. But probably we couldn't put it 
together again.” 

After that, for several minutes, Lunt did 
not speak. Jack leaned against the wall, and 
tried to visualize this parched white ruin in 
its heyday. 

Tall square bell towers, there must have 
been, and russet tiled roofs. Graceful arch- 
ways gathered into one of the numerous low 
long buildings. Jack looked up swiftly and 
caught the Chief staring at him. 

“This country interests you, doesn’t it, 
Lamason?”’ he asked. 

‘Well, you see my family came from Sonora 
many generations back. The first Lamason 
in America was a Frenchman in the service 
of Spain. Our name then was supposed to 
have been La Mason. The King gave him 
a grant in this country somewhere, and he is 
said to have lived here in great style. Id 
like to locate the grant, just to see if there 
is anything left.” 

A smile broke upon the grave face of the 
Chief Engineer of the S. W. P. : 

“You've a lot of romantic notions, Lama- 
son,” he said, kindly. ‘“‘Well—hang onto 
them. They won't hurt you. Well, we might 
as well scout around a bit as long as we're 
here.” 

He stepped through the gap, and with that 
certain heavy agility which characterized 
him, began to pick his way along a ledge 
which ran inside the walls. 

Something on the face of the rock caught 
Lunt’s eye, and he made for it. It proved to 
be the entrance to a short passage which was 
unroofed on top. It looked like a deep, 
narrow stone trench. 

The engineer stuck in his head. Jack did 
likewise. A dull light filtered down through 
the thatch of living plants that roofed it. 
The bottom was layered with decayed leaves 
which gave off a stifling odor. The whole 
effect was like being at the bottom of a scum- 
covered pool. 

Jack put forth his foot. 

“Td keep out of there, 
warily. 

Jack withdrew his foot gingerly. 

“T guess we've seen about all we want to 
see,” he said. “‘Let’s get out of here.” 


” said the engineer 


HERE was nothing for Jack to do but 
assent. 
bemuch more to see. Just as they had climbed 
to the ledge abpve the sunken chamber, Jack 
heard a muffled crash. 
vicinity of the stone passageway. 
Lunt heard it also. His face puckered into | 
tight little lines. Turning, he surveyed the | 
solid masses of vegetation below. 


have fallen on us if we'd gone into the pas- 
sage way,” he muttered. “They sure must 
think a lot of their ruins down here that they 
take such trouble to patrol them.” 

Jack realized all of a sudden that this was 
the feeling he had known for twodays. Some- 
one was holding a weapon over the survey 


cam A finger was tensing on a delicate tino lint of i) arciew posnitie 
Pp. £ g “The Gi 


hair-fine trigger. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 





He had an idea that there might | 


It came from the} rae werful 
| Barrels of tun. 


How Airplane 
Cameras 
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‘Break trail” 


for the Telephone 





How the ground looks from 13,200 feet. One of 220 aerial photographs covering a hundred-mile strip. The 
black line at the left marks the proposed route of the telephone line. 


A sic cabin monoplane taxies into 
the wind and sweeps aloft into the 
clear morning air. A new telephone 
cable line is being surveyed. And an 
important part of the job is to map 
the route from the air. 

The pilot lifts the nose of the plane 
to 13,000 feet, then levels out over 
the proposed right-of-way. An oper- 
ator bends over the mapping camera 
in the floor of the fuselage. At regu- 
larly timed intervals he snaps a 
photograph of the country beneath, 
and each picture overlaps about 60% 
of the ground covered by the pre- 
vious shot. Thus adjoining pic- 
tures can be readily identified. 
Aerial photographs show the 


A BELL SYSTEM 





exact location of roads, houses, 
woods, hills and water-courses along 
the route. They enable telephone 
engineers to lay out the path of a 
pole line or underground cable so 
that it need not interfere with 
buildings or cultivated fields. 

In line with its policy of using 
proved inventions that can contrib- 
ute to increased efficiency, the Bell 
System employs airplanes in making 
its pole line surveys wherever their 
use is justified. It is due to modern 
methods, standardized throughout 
the country, that the Bell System 
has been able to expand and 
improve your telephone service 
year by year. 
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‘MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


Make these beautiful wall racks 24 inches high. C oe set of —_ all cut out. Made 
Ready to put together 
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HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 
Most Powerful In America ‘oth! 
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EARN EXTRA 
MONEY THIS 
EASY WAY 


Like to have more money to spend? 
Then listen! Tell your father and the rest 
of your family that you’ll keep theirshoes 
neatly polished for 10¢ a shine. Then 
send 25¢ with the coupon below and get 
the kit that makes shoe shining easy, 

This set is easily worth 50¢. It has a 
real bristle dauber, a genuine lamb’s wool 
polisher and a big tin of high-grade paste 
polish. You can give shoes a fine shine 
in a couple of minutes and make money 
easily. For kid shoes, we suggest Bixby’s 
Liquids. So if you want extra money, 
don’t turn the page until you’ve clipped 
the coupon. 


21-SHINOLA 


\S=7 SHOE POLISHES (ota 
2 in 1-Sarnota-Brxsy Corpr., Dept. D-1 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢c (stamps or coin). Send me the Home Kit. 
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A rugged, hand- 
some knife, made 

up to the high- \ 
est standards 
of Scouting. Be 
sure to specify 
“ULSTER” at 
your hardware or 
sports store. 
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Distinct over distances! 
Uses three 10c flashlight cells or any batteries. Practical 


Real telephones! Clear! 


for farms, factories, offices, stores, homes, etc.! Easily 
assembled in carrying cases for hikes or field work! 
Complete! 2 transmitters, 2 receivers, brackets, switch 
blades, simple instructions at Kresge stores, local dealers 
or prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. Your chum $] .00 


will glady share cost. Don'tdelay! Send to- 


day! 3445 Fort St., W., Detroit, Mich. 
ARMY TYPE 
SIGNAL KITES 


Instantly Collapsible, 
Tailless, Adjustable 
to Wind, Take Off 
Without Running. 


SIGNAL SIZE 

30” High 50c 

Used for Signaling, Kite fighting, Racing, etc. 
PROJECT SIZE 50” High $2.00 

A powerful kite for project work, will carry signal flags, 

banners, small kodaks and cameras. NOW AVAILABLE 

THROUGH 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

2 Park Ave. 9W. Washington 753 Market 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 











at the same time hold up the left foot in his 
right hand. Then make him skip fifteen 
times, using the window for a skipping rope. 
If he gets tired in the middle of it, just tell 
him to skip backwards until he becomes 
untired again. 

Try all the boys in this fashion, starting 
with the highest and finishing with the tallest 
—and vice versa. 

If that doesn’t appeal to them, here is 
another idea which they won't like either. 

Tell each fellow to stand on his head. If 
he can’t, let him stand on somebody else’s, 
as for example, yours—that is, if you have 
one. If not, try the corner of Columbus 
Circle and St. Patrick’s Day, but wait until 
the pink kangaroos have passed by. . . . 

Really? You can’t make head or tail of 
what I'm telling you? 

Don't be afraid—neither can I. 

I just felt like playing a trick on you. 

APRIL FOOL!!! 


AGAIN let’s let some other fellows bring 
in their ideas. 

Here, for example, is Richard Sherwin who 
tells us how a Patrol in Worcester, Mass., 
has made up as fine 
a Patrol Den as I 
have heard of for a 
long time. 

“This Patrol room 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. 


Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


Concluded from page 26) 


a good advertisement for your Patrol or 
Troop. 

Your music makers should have an ap- 
propriate name such as The Mills Jesters, 
The Boswell Brothers, the Pickensboners. It 
shouldn’t be hard to pick a good name for 
them from the many good names over the 
radio. Better still, use an original one. For 
example, our Moose Patrol Trio was im- 
mediately dubbed “‘The Moose Mooers.” 

John Hill, Decatur, Georgia. 


Mine will be the “Bill-Hillies”! 


AND now we'll look over a couple of typical 

Patrol meeting reports of typical, well- 
run patrols. Each of them has a couple of 
suggestions which I think you may want to 
try in your own Patrol: 

WILD CATS—We met Friday night at 
Coach Carother’s home. We worked on our 
knot board while Mr. Carothers furnished us 
with plenty of music with his guitar. After 
we had completed about eleven knots, we 
practiced signaling from one side of the room 
to the other. We then tried to make a fire 
by friction but failed. After repeating the 
Scout Oath we ad- 
journed. 

THE LIONS— 
The Lion Patrol 


If you get met at the home of 
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there’s just one name to remember 
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bicycles — velocipedes 
playcycles—roller skates 
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is a partitioned-off 
corner of a basement. 
Beaver board forms 


stuck you will find the answers on another 
page of the magasine. 
—GreeEN Bar BI. 


John McElhaney on 
Thursday night. Six 
Scouts answered roll 


the wall and the floor 


call and two were 





is covered with rugs. 
In one wall to add 
to the interest, is a 
secret vault contain- 
ing the beak and 
wings of an eagle. 
These tokens are 
used in the Patrol 
investiture ceremony 
and are stowed away 
when they are not in 
use. Live maple and 
ash bows form the 
benches, chairs, and 


Class 50-yard swim? 


wound? 








1. Who is the new Honorary President 
of the Boy Scouts of America? 

2. How does the leaf of the poison ivy differ 
from that of the virginia creeper? 

3. Which side of a vessel is starboard? 

4. Why is water used for fire extinguishing? 

5. What is the difference between service 
stars for one, three, and five years’ service? 

6. What speed is required in the First 


7. What animals walk on their toe-nails? 

8. What change in the weather does a 
halo around the moon indicate? 

9. Are you allowed to use a canoe for the 
14-mile trip for First Class? 

10. When is gasoline used for cleaning of a 


absent. Mr. Brissie 
met with us and 
made a talk on 
First Aid and Sig- 
naling. Then we had 
a spelling match in 
General Service 
Code. Second Class 
tests were then dis- 
cussed. Several of 
the Lions are trying 
to be Second Class 
Scouts by next 
meeting. We went 








leader's desk. A large 
box and locker in one 
corner contain the cooking equipment, tents, 
and packs of the entire Patrol. One wall is 
| covered with outdoor scenes, flags and pic- 
barry while another holds the neatly piled 
leaf, wood, mineral, and cast collections of 
| the members. At the leader's desk stand the 
American and Patrol Flags. Regular meet- 
ings are held once a week and on rainy after- 
noons the Patrol library comes into use. 
“This Patrol is immensely interested in 
their Patrol room. Whenever they find or 
make something they think will be helpful 
to their fellow members, they bring it to a 
meeting and leave it to decorate the room.” 


There’s something for you to aim at! 





| Dear Green Bar Bill: 

Is there any musical talent in your Patrol? 
Well, in your Troop? Then, why not or- 
ganize a Patrol or Troop trio or quartet? It 
may drive you crazy at first, but I'll guar- 
antee you it will come in handy at entertain- 
ments after a little practice. It may seem 
hard on the other fellows for them to prac- 
tice when on hikes or at camp, but the more 
they sing together, the better they get and 
it won't take long for them to become 











FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


2 PARK AVENUE 


prize ($5.00): 








Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the best answers to 


“WHICH WAS YOUR MOST INTERESTING 
AND NOVEL PATROL HIKE?” 


Write a letter (not more than 300 words) telling of your most exciting Patrol Hike, 
how it was managed, what you did. Write your name and address on it, also your 
Rank, and the name of your Patrol and Troop. 


Send before May 1, 1933, to 
Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE 


And now for the prize winners in the Paper Knife Contest: 


1st prize ($10.00): Stephen M. Barker, Troop 58, Delmar, N. Y 
Remo R. Farnocchi, Troop 16, Sonoma, Calif. 

Honorable mention: John D. Clinton, Troop 31, Fayette, Iowa; Wilfred Coulson, Troop 38, Grundy 
Center, Iowa; Edwin Dantin, Troop 12, Alexandria, La.; Carl W. Heinmiller, Troop 214, Berea, Ohio; 
Allen Kilgore, Coeburn, Va.; A. P. Kuhn, Columbus, Ohio; Edward Ogawa, Troop 60, Lava Hot Springs, 
Idaho; Remi Pellikka, Winton, Minn.; a Se Troop 2, Aberdeen, i 

ochrane, 1s. 


into the yard and 
studied the stars, and 
were dismissed with the Scout Law. 

THE RED FOXES—The Foxes met at 
Mr. Mack’s home Tuesday night at 7:15. 
Seven Scouts were present including a new 
member, while only one was absent. The 
speciality of the Foxes is First Aid and this 
was practiced by all. Mr. Mack then gave 
us a demonstration of artificial respiration, 
after which refreshments were served. 


[™ going camping now. My pack is 

ready, my pals are waiting. I have only 
just time for the thought of the month then 
I must be off. 

Here goes: 

“Make your friendships slowly . . . then 
make them fast!” 


Be sure to send your Green Bar Patrol 
suggestions along . . . and also your prob- 
lems . . . so there will be lots of letters 


waiting for me when I get back. 
See you in May. 











SECOND PRIZE $5.00 ¢ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vash.; Ralph Schlowin, 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 220,000 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
50 Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 














STOP! READ! SEND FOR 


This full size, Professional 
Players Model Fielder 
Glove, Oil Treated Horse 
hide, Full Leather Lined, 
Leather Laced at Wrist and 
between thumb and fore 
finger. Ready for play the 
minute you put it on. A 
regular $3.00 value for 
half that price. Send 
Money Order today. Cat- 
alogue of other models 
free on request. Address- 
Sports Dept. 

Post HUDSON SPORTING GOODS 
Paid 52-13 Warren St., New York 














With the new 


MAGIC MIKE 


G 
—not a toy—but a real Broad- 
casting device. Works on any 
electric set. Lots of f{un—surprise your friends ? A 





—imitate your favorite stars. Price 25c. 
Send stamps, coin or Money Order. 


HOME PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
71-A Cortiandt St., New York City 


THE GREATEST BU 
4 1 98 Hand - made 6 ft. 


LEMONWOOD 
BOW and Arrow. 
Tax and postpaid. 

Clip this ado. and order to-day. 

Send 4c. postage for big catalog. 
L. E. STEMMLER CO., Box C-2, Queens Village, 8.1. 

















$50: AWARDS 


First Prize $25. Second Prize $10. 
Third Prize $5. and ten prizes of $1. 
CONDITIONS 
Send before May 1 a short authentic account of any 
bird or animal you know of which does something 
unusual! or interesting. 
If possible send photographs or drawings of each 
event described. Address: 
P. R. WILLIAMS 


820 Stratford Ave., South Pasadena, Cal. 
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The “Knack of Batting” is 
yours for the asking. Write for 
this new book that tells you 
how to get more and longer 
base hits and how the Kings of 
Swat select and care for their 
bats. 

Another new book that no fan 
or baseball player will be with- 
out is ‘Famous Sluggers”. 


* Pie Lela 


“Lefty” O’Doul is one aa hun- 
dreds y ~~ big league players who 
— base hits with Louisville 
Slug ers---the bat = the Power- 
ish,---the bat that drives 
farther and harder, lasts longer, 
won't sting the hands. Get 
it at your dealer’s and send for 
our two new free books. Address: 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY COM- 
PANY, 442 Finzer Street, Louis- 
ville, a ky. 
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Moceasins 


Over 13,500 boys have! 
Real Indian Moccasins from 
thick water-proof steerhide 
and leather thongs. Dugan's 
Moceasinkit has full mate- 
rials and instructions. Pop- 
ular with Boy Scouts. Ex- 
cellent for camp, beach, 
home use. Send shoe size 


RACINE, wIs. 








A PAIR, C. 0.-D. 
Plus postage 


with order (brown or black?). Free folder. 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 


0. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 24 
Agents wanted 157 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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78 Inch Metal Steel Rule. Enclosed 
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Well printed LETTER-HEADS TROOP 
and PATROL RECORD FORMS printed to 
meet the special needs of the TROOP. 


THE HARRIS PRESS 
MYRTLE ST., SO. HANOVER, MASS. 
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Timely Letters from Overseas 


0 as E following letter from Mr. Stephen 

Atanyi, Director of the Correspondence 
Exchange of Hungarian Scouts will be of 
special interest to those expecting to attend the 
Jamboree in Godollo next August. 


FASTER holidays bring lively scenes in 
Hungary. In common with many other 
countries, bright-colored eggs are a feature of 
the festival, but somehow the ladies manage 
to monopolize them, so on Easter Monday, 
in order to get their share, the menfolks pour 
water, generally perfumed, on the women- 
folks. The next day the tables are turned 
and in the country, especially, an unwary 
man is liable to get a good drenching of cold 
water from a bucket—not a perfume flask. 
The holidays also are the beginning of 
great outings, whether there be frost or snow 
or balmy spring weather. Over five hundred 
Scouts every year take part in the five days’ 
Patrol Leaders’ Training Camp in the won- 
derful Harshegy Park, covering fifty acres 
near Budapest. At different spots in the 
park, instructors are posted, equipped with 
suitable material for demonstrations. 
The Patrols into which the campers are 
divided march every morning from one open- 















air classroom to another at twenty-minute 
intervals, in what we term the revolving- 
stage system of instruction. It embraces 
every branch of knowledge essential for a 
competent Patrol Leader, from the com- 
monest Scout tests to wireless construction, 
and from throwing a knife to doing magic 
stunts. The instructors are boys picked from 
those who have proved their efficiency in 
one of the previous camps. They constitute 
the body of Home Patrol Leaders, and may 
be likened to the Eagle Scouts of America 
and the King’s Scouts of England, since no 
equivalent of these ranks is to be found in 
the Hungarian system. The afternoon 
program of these camps includes model 
Patrol meetings Merit Badge work, ad- 
dresses by prominent men in the Hungarian 
Scout Movement, and, of course, a camp-fire. 

Though Hungary is inland the Danube and 
other rivers, as well as Lake Balaton, offer 
plenty of opportunity for ‘‘Sea’’ Scouting, 
which is very popular. In winter many 
Budapest Sea Scout units build boats— 
collapsible canvas canoes being the most 
popular—and when spring comes the beauti- 
ful harbor of an island on the Danube, on 
which there are a number of boat-houses and 
good camping grounds, hums with life like a 
regular shipyard. 

In close cooperation with the Hungarian 
Broadcasting Company, lectures on Scout- 
ing, campfire yarns and Scout songs are put 
on the air several times a month, which keeps 
Scouting in constant touch with the whole 
country. 


All Hungarian Scouts are interested in 
Handicraft projects, and many specimens 
show great expertness in design and detail. 
The Magyar (real Hungarian) is born with a 
love for color, for decorative effects, for 
beauty in the Oriental style. 

Hungary is a hospitable country, and 
those who favor us with their company 
during the Jamboree may be assured that 
everything possible will be done for their 
comfort and enjoyment. 


Fro: M Brotherhood member K. D: Sharma, 

instructor in a boys’ school, India, to 
Brotherhood member, J. W. Usher, an attorney, 
Florida. They have been “ pen pals” for three 
years. 


H°! is the happiest Hindu festivity, and 

occurs at the end of winter and begin- 
ning of spring. It is a merry time—a 
significant time. Although people begin their 
activities a few days before March 29, and 
continue them for about two weeks, two days 
are especially reserved for celebration. 
Offices and other business places are closed 


f tpn three photo- 
aphs from Hun- 
gary give a glimpse of 
Harshegy Park, a grou 
of young archers ‘fete - 
ing arrows, and a 
bunch of Sea Scouts 
cruising on the Danube. 
The East Indian 
gentleman {in oval} 
evidently does not care 
for “Gandhi -built” 
clothes although the 
fabric is hand-woven. 


There are all sorts of pranks 


for four days. 
and jokes—something like the tricks you 
play on what you call April Fool's Day, I 


think. But there is a beautiful side, too. 

The first day (Holi proper) large piles of 
fuel, sometimes rising as high as twenty feet 
are set fire to at night, the exact time being 
set by the priests. Then the crowds assemble 
to watch the blaze and roast half-ripe ears of 
barley and sugar canes, and other products of 
the soil. Loud cries of Holika Maigga Ki 
Jac! (Victory to Mother Holi) rend the 
sky as the flames rise higher and higher. 
Then all embrace. All the past grievances 
of the whole year are forgotten, and friends 
arrange things so that the widest differences 
are removed, and all bitterness is forgotten. 
Friends and relatives are visited, and none 
must be left unembraced. To the fairer sex 
are conveyed greetings through words. 

Next morning (Dhurendi, second day) is 
even more picturesque. Orange-colored 
water is sprinkled over the customary white 
clothing, and vermilion is rubbed on the 
faces of friends, both men and women. In 
the afternoon fresh clothing is donned. 
There are parties, dinners, music and social 
gatherings. Thus Holi, which literally means 
**Bygone”’ passes off, and all pray to be kept 
safe and sound until the next Holi. 

So accept my Holi greetings—you and 
your family—and my warm embraces. Be 
sure and rub the vermilion over the faces of 
each other, for that is part of the celebration, 
and when you write let me know how you 
like your Holi make-up. 


International Friendship Network for All Boys Everywhere. 
Send for Rules of W. B. B. Correspondence Club. 
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Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 
are the favorite of energetic 
fellows. Packed with the 
famous Kellogg flavor. Plus 
the energy of wheat. With 
enough extra bran to be 
mildly laxative. 


Delicious with milk or 
cream. Breakfast. Lunch. 
Supper. At home. On hikes. 
Enjoy these better bran flakes 
often! Buy PEP from your 
grocer. Always 
fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle 
Creek! 
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Tinkling bells, 


and the clink of silver 


IN A Chinese fairy story one reads about the Emperor’s 
garden, where rare and colorful plants from all over the 


world were constantly flowering. 


It was the duty of the honorable head gardener to 
watch for the most beautiful of the blooms and tie to 


the stem of each a little silver bell. 


As the flowers 


swayed in the breeze, the bells tinkled with sweet 
music. Thus the courtiers and the distinguished visi- 


tors strolling along the paths, were sure to see the 


finest specimens. 


This was the Emperor’s way of saying, “I have some- 
thing extra fine that you should see: Look this way and 


you'll be repaid.” 


In the advertising pages of this magazine are similar 


messages addressed to you. Read them and you will 


hear the clink of silver. 


Our manufacturers are saying: 


“We have some extra values. We have some especially 


seasonable articles that you should see. Patronize the 


stores that retail our goods and you will be repaid.” 


You have nothing to lose when you accept this in- 


vitation. In fact, when you fail to do so, you’re missing 


some of the very news for which you bought this 


magazine! 








Lithuania Map Triangle! 
(as illustrated), also packet 7an- 
ganyika, italian Somaliland, c 
Sudan, Mozambique, Grenada, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kenya, U. S. 
revenue, etc.—ali for only 5c with 


nS cv Em 
GIVEN! AZORES 


Complete set of Azores Commemoratives given approval 
applicants sending 3c to cover postage. 

COSMOS STAMP CO. 
87 B. Nassau Street 


Largest Stamp in the World! 
Rare China wild Goose Special Delivery—largest stamp 
in the world; also packet British Colonies, including Cape 
Good Hope, Hyderabad; French Colonies—Andorra, 
Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, etc. 
Positively no Europe. All foronly 5c toapproval applicants. 
E. T. DEWEY, 1036 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












New York 








STAMPS 105 (China, Eeypt, Etc.) Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stam ‘Album, ‘over 106 ene 
with dates names o: countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 


14¢, 45c, $1.35, $2.35. A. BULLARD & C 

log of stam 0., 
Be, St. Guide 0c Directim. 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters; albummanufacturers. Boston, Mass. 





5 COLOR STAMP GIVEN 


with Wm. Tell, Smallest Uruguay, Pinhead Land, 5 
Boy King, W. aterfall and 45 more to approv: al buyers. Cc 
Also how to get an album free that holds 4,000 stamps 
and has 1,500 illustrations. 
PACCO Box 552L 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 


PACKET TRIANGLES, PACKET 
ABYSSINIA AND 53 OTHER 

BEAUTIES ALL FOR ONLY 10c. 
To Approval Applicants. 
FOREST STAMP SHOP, 4704 Liberty Hghts Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Glendale, Cal. 


10c 


ONLY 












500 Stamps for 10c! 


Boys! Send 10c today for our giant packet of 500 mixed stamps, 
(including far-off mysterious lands—Latakia, Inini, ee An- 
dorra (scenery), Epirus, Georgia, Azerbaidjan, etc., ete Biggest 
bargain ever offered! Approvals with each order. 

BANNER STAMP CO, Box 11708, Stamford, Conn. 


GIVEN STAMPS FROM 

50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
including large stamp of Christopher Columbus’ Flag- 
ship, Santa Maria, in which he discovered America, also 
stamps from Africa, India, ¢ eos etc. to approval appli- 
cants enclosing 5c for postag 

Stamp Collectors’ Shop 805 ‘Arcade Bidg., St. Louis Mo. 








WHILE THEY LAST 


MARVELOUS BARGAINS Pretty CAYMAN Is. 
GHANISTAN (s ge_bi-colored TRIANGLE, aiso Altu- 
TAKI (bewitching), a ANC HUKUO (new State), ANDORRA 
KOUANG-TCHEOU, TUNIS, ST. VINCENT, etc., ete. 
imagine everything for only 10c to approval app! 5 

GEORGE RUSSELL, 12 Page Street, DANVERS, MASS. 


AITUTAKI-~FIJI-BRUNEI 





ands scarce AFRICAN on an nae - jet of 49 dif 6. aedva: 
stam| rom vee NGAN RITIUS, KEN 
UTH SEA ISLANDS, 30. A etc. (No 


German. Austria, etc.) Mostly BRITISH Coton IS. for caly Se 
but you must ask for our big discount approvals. 1000 hinges 10c. 


Kenwood Stamp Co. 526 No. enwend, Glendale, Calif. 
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Boe and Phil were guests for dinner 
at Harry’s home, the plan being they 
were to go from there for an evening at the 
Franklin Stamp Club. The three were left 
at the table talking when dinner was over. 

Phil asked, “How about the General 
Oglethorp stamp, Harry? You know we rely 
on you for a brief account which goes in our 
albums beside the stamp.” 

“*T have it finished but it’s too long. You 
might try your hand at cutting it down. 
Here’s what I have written. ‘James Edward 
Oglethorp was born in London in 1696. He 
projected a colony in America for English 
debtors. George II granted necessary land. 
Georgia named after him. Parliament con- 
tributed $50,000. In 1733 he landed in 
America with 130 persons. Again, in 1735, 
he brought 300 more and in 1738, 600. In- 
vaded Florida and repulsed Spaniards, 1743 
Founded Savannah. Died, 1785.’” 

“That's all right, 
Harry. Ina few years 
these special stamps 
will cover almost the 
whole history of the 
United States if they 
are continued at the 
present rate.” 

Bob said: “There is to be a stamp 
in black, three-cent value, for President 
Coolidge.” 

Harry thought a special set would be pre- 
pared for the “Century of Progress” Ex- 
position at Chicago, opening in June. Other 
fairs in the past have had accompanying 
stamp issues. It is forty years since the 
Chicago World’s Fair, when the Columbian 
issue was brought out—sixteen values with 
pictures devoted to the life of Columbus; 
and an equally fine series of nine illustrating 
the agricultural development of the West 
for the Trans-Mississippi Exposition held at 
Omaha in 1898. 

Phil suggested it was time for them to 
startfor theclub. It wasashort 
walk to the rooms where they 
found the usual crowd. Chairs 
were taken at a table opposite 
one of the dealers who had his 
big stock book spread open. 

Mr. Kurdian glanced over at 
them and said: “‘ More British 
colony issues, and they are 
most attractive in design and subject. Look 
at these.” He held out a card on which were 
mounted a Falkland Islands set of ten values, 
all of which were horizontal oblong except the 
two highest which were perpendicular. The 
central picture in each case was in black 
with a decorative frame in color. Half- 
penny, green, Romney Marsh ram; the land- 
scape surrounding the animal had been 
included in the green printing—an unusual 
treatment; one penny, vermilion, a very 
large iceberg afloat on a calm ocean; one and 
a half, blue, whale-catcher steamer; two, 
brown, an extended 
view of Port Louis, 
a range of mountains 
in the distance; three, 
violet, map of the 
islands, East Falk- 
land and West Falk- 
land; four, orange, 
snow-covered stark 
barren hills viewed 
from the ocean, two small steamers near the 
shore, a sunset effect produced by a touch of 
the orange in sky and water. South Georgia, 
it is titled. Six, violet-black, a whale leaping 
out of the ocean; one shilling, olive green, 
Government House with aerial pole; two 
shillings, six, Battle Memorial, a tall monu- 
ment with a figure at the top, and five 
shillings, orange, a King penguin. All bear 
the dates, 1833, 1933. “‘Here’s a beautiful 
set from Austria. These are not only charity 
stamps sold at double-face value, but were 
for the ‘Federation Internationale de Ski,’ 
the sports meeting held at Innesbruck from 
February 9th to the 13th. The twelve 
(groschen), greenish black, shows three figures 
carrying skis and walking up hill through 
snow along the edge of a ravine; twenty-four, 
deep violet, a skier pushing himself along 
with ski poles; thirty, maroon, a skier on a 
frozen, snow-covered lake, and fifty, blue, a 
ski-jumper silhouetted against the sky. An 
especially pleasing decorative design has 
been used in a three-sided border. Beneath 
each picture are the initials, ‘F IS,’ referring 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned, 


Two Dollars Catalogue Value 
25 Cents. 25 Stamps. All Good. 








Airmails, Commemoratives, 


Issues. 
Fine Album Stamps and Fine Traders. 
One Lot only to each new customer 
for Amity Approvals. You will 
find our Price List good reading. 


AMITY STAMP SERVICE 
Box 375 ““B” Amityville, N. Y. 














WARD'S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


Boys! We'll bet there isn’t a col- 
lector in your neighborhood who 
has a stamp from Swaziland! Our 
big aes packet includes this rare 
cou. also scarce Tannou Touva 
angie’ (as illustrated, Cat. 45c) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 
Price only 5ctoapproval a) yee, 
D. M. WARD, Desk B, GARY, IND. 


SCARCE ZEPPELIN & TRIANGLE! 


rce Russian Zeppelin & 
Lithuania airmail triangle 
(as illustrated). Big art ae 
53 diff. stamps including 
Azerbaijan (Cat. 20c). Epi- 
rus, Bhopal, etc. Interest- 
ing illustrated lists. All for J 
licants. no —e 
TAMP CO., Box 300, Camden, N.Y. 


kkekek&kKK 

34 VARIETIES; posts 3 issues; 

Bish v vanes ¢ ($1. 00, Ca - 12¢1)} 
os ‘Colvimbian 

Bi-Contonnial); al): Aira En: 

G) vscese: dei Rs 

poctare én due, Pigevenvas (Span- 

ish War, atalog value 


All to As asians poo only 5c. Big ill 


eeds 85c. 
pms lists GIVEN! 
STAMP CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


AZERBAIJAN 


country of blood and oil, has the most picturesque stamps. 
The first issue (ten varieties, catalogue value 6 c) is = 
plete, obsolete, scarce, and extremely popular. 
spec’ argain we offer the entire issue for only 10e 0 
Approval applicants (only one per person). 

GLOBUS STAMP CO. 
Dept. 48, 270 Fourth Ave., New York 


SCARCE - MONGOLIA PICTORIAL 


ag packet of = ay stamps 
from eS ‘Buares Transvaal, Inini, T 

Tcheou, Costa Rica (one of the world’s Ssmaliest & C 
Stamps), Congo, Eritrea and eee y Me only. 




















Sc to approval a, 
WORLD-WIDE 




























to approval applicants. Illustrated lists given. 

R. G. AMISS, Dept. B, METHUEN, MASS. 
NAURU SHIP STAMP! 
VAILLALILE- ELIAS 









Beautiful Neary Mastrated, = 
nGead. pecuntey”’ § riang’ stamp © 
56 others—a diferent —inetuding 
Eritrea, Libia, Natal, Inini, the 
parcel-post stamp, ~ all for ar 
£50 Scovel applicants. Illustrated list 
inclu 


UNIVERSAL SALES COMPANY (Dept. B), CAMDEN, N. Y. 
7 COSTA RICA TRIANGLE! 


Also Poland Washington 
stam jean big F gactet 56 diferente re oC 


ing. mp, scarce Zanzi 
SoUaS8 Chart 2 giant stamp, 
ete., ote.—all for oniyé 


with illustrated lists and approvals 
MONUMENT F af. dR 
& Arlington, 


VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF 9LAMPS 
postage 3c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to = I152 stamps, 


wt 82 apasowes sheets sent with each order. 
Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


y TURKS AND CAICOS 











. Hurry! For 


Sout tla COMPANY 
Toronto Canada 


RARE HAWAII 


This scarce, old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 62 
other stamps Alaouites, Grand Li! Siam, 
etc.; also watermark detector. All for only 5c to ap- 
proval applicants. 
Highland Stamp Co.. Newton Highlands, Mass. 
4 CONFEDERATE PRINTS GIVEN! 
cket of 50 different. Includes Chile, Peru, 
ollar, Airmails, Etc., to approval applicants 
sending 10 cents, 
BUCKEY STAMP oo. 
B35 West 5th, Dayton, Ohio 


UNITED STATES 
chine collection of 25 different U. 8. As Mails 
South American Countries, ait for be with oun cin 
provals fferent.’’ Send ody “to 
" w. munoen & Co. 
86 Hirsch Bidg. Plainfield, N. J. 
AND 60 OTHERS—ONLY 5c! 
SCARCE Includes Tannou Touva, eet 
: é ar mya, 
SOLOMON enya, Tripoli, Port. ea, 
ISLANDS! 
¥ Va. 













































map, ship, 
NEW PAPUA—TRIANGLE! 


|-cross, 
jungle stamps, etc., etc, All for 
only 5¢ to approval applicants. 
Dominion B. Clarendon 
New " he 
* ent fapaaise scarce sirian ingle, Fi hero e 


i. Vatican (Pope stamp), man 
iE (big commemorative) ete pee, Oe All re, be 
se bargain approvals. 


> with illustrated lists and 
GLA SEMINOLE STAMP CO. Pimlico-B, Baltimore, Md. 
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. Glee, (SDSS Se ei op © 


— —<_- . - 





re no obli- 
2 paid for 





will 








nada 


II 
1 62 
iam, 
) ap 
lass. 











Ie ReProlis cése Wi 


FOR ALL BOYS 


by International 
AIR POST ALBUM 
Is the Most Up-to-date Air Post Album Published 


1933 EDITION 
Spaces provided for all Air Post stamps listed in the 
1933 Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue and all 
others chronicled in Scott's ey a ul up to 
and including the Jequery. 1933, Iss 
LOOSE LEAF HINGED POST EDITION - $3.00 
Forwarding ¢ eens extra - Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 
PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
1 West 47th St. Scott Stamp & Coin Co., New York, N.Y. 





















Beautiful Uruguay “‘flying horse’’ 
Ail il and scarce Guate la i 


FOR Sc 
CANTS!. Big lists ann 


(Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
START A STAMP COLLECTION 
aa A BIG BARGAIN for 50 


tamp Album, providing spaces for 2200 stamps, with 700 illustra- 
= packet 500 different stamps, 500 hinges, and millimetre 
measure EE with each order our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to 

0 page price a of | 


_— STAMP COMPANY 





itt P. d 
=. Suamp,Collestion Broperiy ‘saree in sets and pac 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO.' 


Room 35, 6 


ace St., - Cincinnati, O. 










and 32 different ;atampe, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMA 2 UNITE 

STATES aa ‘issues. 
memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated nee list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 







com- 





SAMOAN 15LANOS! 
BORNEO! SARAWAK! 


Our ‘‘Mystery Land’’ packet includes good stamps 
om Samoan Islands bieture d), Borneo. p nme 
(antelope stam Palestine Mozambique 

G. Pos aa le o common 
European. 5c to seaaued applicants ONL 


National Stamp Co., P. 0. Box 242, Dept. A, Canton, Ohio 
COSTA RICA TRIANGLE! 


The unusual Philatelic — 


fr 
Abyssinia 
30 N. 












le (as illustr.) inclu S° 
our packet fro! fghan ~-- 

Brunei, Corea, Surinam and ne 

uine Baden Also ndy set "”. 

N. Stock Transfers. Everything 

onl. 5e to approval applicants. 


VIKING STAMP CU., Sheepshead Bay Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIS AD WORTH 25c 


if you send “oe our approv ‘als — buy 50¢ worth or more— 
large selectio fw. & Foreign—reasonable prices. 
Fine loose leat post album with heavy leatherette covers 
and 100 quadrille 844” x 11” pages for $1.50 post paid— 
extra pages 50c per 100. 

Morton Stamp Co., 1115 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


VANV VAL TN SELON PAUL 


Cook Islands—Niue, Zanzibar, Surinam, Chark- 
hari, Congo, Kenya & Uganda, Nyasaland, Eritrea, Gwalior, Mo- 
rocco, Grenada, Africa, ana other strange ones in our big value 








NIUE! 


Queer countries! 





ket, with no common European included. ‘All for only 5c to ap- 
proval applicants. 
PHILIP RIPPEL, 1128-31st Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 





|CAYMAN PKT. GIVEN 


Seark rly ‘ort Sierent  Saetading NEW SIAM 


=n. 8 William IV. and George V. Finally 
a pkt. 50 different. Send 5c. (stamps) request 
approvals. 


Lisburn & Townsend (B. L.) Liverpool, England 














READ THIS 
5 ALL DI gio ty T good stamps an ININL 
Gw ALIOR, CYPRUS and BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 


COLONIAL PICTORIALS. That's not yi Stamp 

Wallet and Hinges ALL for 5¢e to Approval Applicants. 
ITED PACIFIC PHILATELISTS 

Dept. L Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 


ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (pictured), also good packet 
stamps from Afghanistan, Andorra, 
Alaouites, Georgia, Gold Coast, etc.— 
only 5c with good approvals. 
ARREN MARKS 
2957 S. W. 38th Ct. Miami, Fila. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 
and 40 MORE different stamps from AFRICA, ASIA, 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA, SOUTH & CENTRAL 
AMERICA, Ete. All for Se to Approval applicants 


GLENDALE STAMP CO. 
134 2B Linden Ave. Glendale, 
Stamps priced '4c, 1c, Ic, etc., on our approvals 


If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Premium to applicants, 26, dif. Spain 3c 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 B Vineland, N. J. 
IDED STAMP COLLECTION AF: 
TAME G/V EW, & 




















Cali. 


















This Belgium 6-sided stamp, Africa, 
large Cul sovenee, byes Colonies, ‘Saiva- 
dor, ete.. our stamp collection given to 


i. ai 3. 
Ae 4 TAM CH. os. Sootts 1933 cat. o ee 


_/MPORTANT TO COLLECTORS 


a ever seen oe a bargain? Packet containing ASCEN- 
SON gor eous), ST. HELENA eo "RaoRU (missing every- 
where), E. SPANISH mOHOgCO (scarce) ANNOU TOUVA or: 
torial), also ANDORRA NIN, PERU and multitude others,’ sil 
for 10¢ - approval appli 


JEAN STAMP CO., Desk A. 119 Eloise Terrace, Syracuse, N. Y. 
|] RARE GREECE AIRMAIL! 


pi timseo ta reer than picture —- only stamps in 
id in Sc colors! Also Receet fine stamps 
. renc! 











. Map, scenery, 
5e to approval applicants! EXTRA: 
Pack of hinges free with order! 


2) WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper, 4B, Chicago 
GIVEN TO YOU! 


Fine et all different stamps (no Germany 
or other Europeans) including Scarce China 
Charkhari, Inini, 








Airmail (as illustrat ) 
and other s' e also big iildstrated 
lists. Al GIVEN to a pplicants 
enclosing 3c for postage. approval 

Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 


Windies 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
Indies, ete., 5¢ to approval applicants. If 
you will write at once we will include a 
stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bargain list 
without extra o—. Stamp albums, 13e; 23c; 40c; 
5,000 spaces $1.25; 16,000 spaces $2.35, U. S. $1.15. 


Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
1933 





| to the federation. 





At the lower edge is 
“WETTKAMPFE, 1933.’ 

“To return to British colonies, here is a 
set from a part of the world philately has not 


surcharges on stamps of the Transvaal. 
Now we have big, handsome stamps, the 
King’s head in profile framed by a circle, 
broken at the top by a crown and at the sides 
by long, narrow native shields. Below are 
round huts and mountains.” Mr. Kurdian 
had with him a half-penny, green; one, rose; 
two, ochre brown; three, ultramarine; four, 
| orange; six, claret; one shilling, olive green 
and two shillings, six, purple. 

“And, finally, these long Cayman Islands 
stamps with their two oval-framed portraits 
facing each other. Two palm-trees grow up 
out of the shield in the lower center contain- 
ing the value. These stamps, too, com- 
memorate a century—1832-1932. The 
islands were discovered by Columbus who 

named them Tortugas because of the 
abundance of turtles. The largest island is 
known as Grand Cayman. Quarter penny, 
brown; half, green; one, vermilion; one and a 
half, orange; two, gray; two and a half, 
ultramarine; three, sage green; six, claret; 
one shilling, brown and black; two, blue and 
gray; five, deep green and gray, and ten, 
bright carmine and gray. 

“While we are hoping the United States 
will issue just one little stamp dedicated to 
the Boy Scouts, here comes another fine set 
from Roumania, where they realize what a 
great good for the future manhood of the 
nation this organization for high ideals and 
healthy bodies is. The six values begin with 
the twenty-five bani, blue green, a group of 
Scouts seated near a big tent, conv ersing; 
fifty bani, blue, a Scout up in the mountains 
sending signals with his two flags; one leu, 
sage green, a fully equipped Scout kneeling 
beside a pool, a notebook in one hand and 
pencil in the other; two lei, vermilion, two 
Scouts crouched beside a wood fire where a 
suspended pot of food is cooking; three, dark 
gray, a half-length portrait of King Carol 
dressed as a Scout officer and, finally, King 
Carol and young Michael, who is ev idently a 
member of a troop. On all but the fifty bani, 
the Scout insignia in white silhouette is 
shown. The issue commemorates the Na- 
tional Jamboree.” 

Mr. Kurdian had a few more to show. A 
long set from Monaco, eighteen values, in 
three sizes. Four small, with a portrait of 
Prince Louis II, forty centimes, brown; 
fifty, purple; ninety, vermilion and one hun- 


| heard from since 1892 and then only with | 





dred and fifty, blue; then twelve of the usual | 


horizontal oblongs, various scenes through- 
out the state, values from fifteen centimes to 
twenty francs and two upright oblongs, 
thirty 
francs, red violet. 
French style. Four Uruguay airmails of the 


Pegasus type, changes of color which may | 


foreshadow a complete new set. One cent, 
gray blue; two, sage green; four, lake, and 
six, red brown. Also from Uruguay, an 
oddity. Surcharged at top and bottom, the 
lower inverted, the two-plus-two centesimos, 
deep green, of the Old oo s Charity 
stamps of 1930 is revalued, * and no 
denomination given. 

His companion told a story of an English 
collector who offered the King certain stamps 
that were missing from his collection. A 
tradition exists that the King must accept no 


centimes, yellow green, and five | 
These are quite in the | 


gifts from his subjects, so his Majesty had to | 


refuse but offered to buy. 
have hurt the collector's feelings, however 
he would not sell.” 





Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 44) 

1. The new President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

2. Its leaf is divided into three parts, while 
the leaf of the virginia creeper is divided into 
five. 

3. The side at your right hand when you 
look forward. 

4. Because by its evaporation it caused a 
lowering of temperature of its surroundings, 
thereby bringing the heat of the burning 
substance below its ignition point. 

5. One year: Gold Star on green felt. 
Three years: Gold Star on gray felt. Five 
years: Gold Star on red felt. 

6. No fixed speed is designated. 

7. All hoofed animals. They are called 
digitigrade and include: deer, cows, sheep, 
goats, horses, mules, etc. 

8. It usually indicates rain. 

9. Yes. Paddling a canoe may be sub- 
stituted for rowing a boat. 

10. When the wound is covered by dirty 
grease. An antiseptic cannot be applied 
before the grease has been removed. 
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“He Who Lau ehs Last 


Laughs Best!”’ 


You’ve often heard it said that the 
last laugh is the best one. It’s particu- 
larly true with BOYS’ LIFE Boosters. 
Any time you put spare money in 
your pocket you can 
enjoy a good laugh. 











|| need and want when they want them. 


| money for you. 


beat you to it. 


Here you see a picture of a typi- 
cal BOYS’ LIFE Booster with a 
typical “boosting smile’ as he 





approaches a prospect on BOYS’ 
LIFE. 


The pictures illustrate 
the boys of our Booster 
Club. They earn their own spending 
money every week. Get the things they 





You can do it too. An hour a day 
boosting BOYS’ LIFE can mean spare 


Be the “live wire” of your neighbor- 
hood. Don’t let others 








Look at this typical BOYS’ LIFE 
He 
has put some spare money in his 
pocket through BOYS’ LIFE sales. 


Booster expressing real joy. 








Join up with Jack 
Gardner today. 











Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
. 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the big new Opportunity Outfit. I want to 
become a “live wire” Booster. 


DROME, os. :dacte bb 6000000scdodr aera mrseiabbesinsdedetiavieundn 


RANA eci0ks0s0taepardincaipdcapasinteninatetnenadnanesines 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








in a knife handle—that s 
the Approved Boy Scout 
WHITT-L-KRAFT Knifel 

Has four blodes—big one for coarse work; small 
one with 45° offset point for fine work; “Hollow- 
chisel blade for extra-fine, close-in work; and a 
scraper blade for finishing which is also a combi- 


I A full set of whittling tools 














tem poles, ploques, handy things for use 

vr home and a host of intricote designs and 

dels easily with the Approved B. S. A. : 

} ei __-* WH TT.L-KRAFT Knife. Costs only $1.50 at dealers or 

a your scout outfitters. Or, send their — and $1.50 direct to 
vs ond we'll rush your Knife, postpa 


4] CATTARAUGUS curiery (COMPANY 
7 VU ALLEY, 6. Y., 
FRE Get “BB MAGIC" atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
howto hold, aim and handle rifles: be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Seger Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid. Benj 
25 Shot now $9. 00 postpaid. WRITE for ex- 


clusive agency details. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway. St. Louis, Mo. 


COSTUMES TO RENT 


$] : Never before has such a sensational offer been made. 
Cc OSTUM E Owe oe 
PA. 

WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE—HIGHEST PRICES PAID 

Box 105-H, New City—Rockiand County—New York 



















































Wize. Pg OX — Makeup. Shipped anywhere in 
CHINCHILLAS, NEW ZEALAND WHITES, Etc. 
STAHL'S ouroooR ENTERPRISE COMPANY Inc. 





opening day, the boys marching in rows 
twenty-two abreast, marching, marching, 
until finally, after an hour and a half every 
Scout had passed and greeted the Chief and 
the Duke of Connaught. 

We remember the visit of the Prince of 
Wales—how he entered the American camp 
through the back door and left it through the 
kitchens. 













Thousands of gorgeous costumes from Hollywood and 
Broadway oroductions, suitable for Plays, 
NAT ON AL ‘0. 
Costumers, 921 WALNUT st. PHILA 
Est. 20 years. Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming orem — oe bulletin showing 
Senoations $9 Ib. 
fead AK 
. ean ‘sink! ‘Soap: 
Say E 


Pageants, Minstrels, etc., to rent for $1.00. Also 
RAISE FUR FOR US 
prices we pay . All for 10c. Address 
piest thing afloat! 


et 
r * and Great Money- 
Mead G id lees, 125 Market, Dept, T-43, Chicago. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catuiog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


wo NAVY SUPPLY C 


Bargains army, Scout and Sports 


































Army & Navy Supply Co, 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
born Mag Gore ib Pisthoek, gage Mf 
etc. THE KELSEY CO. 71 , Meriden, Conn. 


YA a pd MAGIC TRICKS 25c 
so IP paracan soe inate 
An Ace 


Print Your 
and Two Jokers! 


Supplies, Tents, ete. Send 10c for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 
= a ean, ber form ten tricks wie tnt this ome appa- 
nish borrowed Burning Match, mat ch 
e "anor coin, cigarette, pencil etc. 
Sp miss sleeves rolled and coat off. No 2 Ap 
Cards, Stationery, our Advertising, etc. 
‘Save money. Print for others, big profit. ‘unior 
Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, ‘Rotary $149. Easy 
rules sent. Send for omar presses, type paper 
[EUTENANT CARDING- 
TON, war ace, always sure 
of himself, was about to be made 
the laughing stock of the squad- 











ron by those two restless, in- 
fernal practical jokers, Lieuten- 
Tom Hale and Skippy 


Lindon. 


ants 


They vowed they'd show. this 
supreme flyer some real forma- 
tion flying. They'd tighten up 








to a trimotor effect—with wings 


overlapping they'd drive this 


squadron leader from the sky! 


What happened surprised both. 


Read about it in 


Trimotor Formation 
By Lt. LAWRENCE M. GUYER 
IN BOYS’ LIFE for MAY 














We remember the rain (“Is it raining 
again?” ‘No, it is still raining!”), and the 
mud that oozed up from the ground and 
apparently down from the sky and through 
which we slid and waded and stumbled, 
thinking with a smile of the wee Scot lad and 
his “Aye, but it micht be waur. It’s a good 
thing we're no centipedes!” 

We remember the great American pageant 
and the impressive closing, when B.-P. 
stood before us as Lord Baden-Powell, 
knighted by his King . . . but first of all we 
remember the friendships we made. 

For two weeks we mingled as Scouts with 
boys from all over the world. We swapped 
‘| badges, we walked through the camp with 
them, we sat together around the camp 
fires, and we found out that they were very 
much like us. Their languages were differ- 
ent, but, at heart, they were all—SCOUTS. 

And now, within a few months a group of 
lucky American Scouts will meet with boys 
of other nations and experience with them 
for two weeks the excitement of the Fourth 
International Boy Scout Jamboree at Gi- 
dullé, seventeen miles outside of Budapest, 
Hungary. 

The Gédilléans really can’t be blamed for 
their town’s unpronounceable name. It 
goes back the whole way to the fourteenth 
century and really isn’t so difficult for them 
to say. But for a stranger . . . just try it 
yourself! the letter “6” is pronounced like 
“uy” in “hurt.” The first two “6’’s are 
short, the last is long. (And by the way: 
after a few days of rough going on the ocean 
trip, you will have learned to say “6” as 
well as any Hungarian). The I’s are pro- 
nounced in the ordinary way. In other words, 
altogether somewhat like ““Gurdurllur” with 
the r’s silent as the z’s in “umbrella.” 

Gédéllé itself is a small town of 12,000 in- 
habitants and with a history a mile long. 
Here, in the twelfth century, King Bela IV 
went hunting. Here, three hundred years 
later, the Turks and the Hungarians fought 
their bloody battles. Here, Count Grassal- 
kovich in 1737 built a castle and on a hot 
August day some years later, took Queen 
Maria Theresa, the mother of the unlucky 
Marie Antoinette, on a sledge ride through 
the park, over roads thickly spread with 
salt. A century and a half later, the estate 
became the property of the Crown as the 
summer residence of the Hungarian kings. 

The castle is now occupied by Admiral 
Horthy, the Regent of Hungary and the 
Chief Patron of the Hungarian Boy Scout 
movement. He it is who has placed the 
magnificent parks surrounding the castle at 
the disposal of this coming Jamboree. 

In these historical parks the Scouts 








of the World will gather and spend the 





The Prince of Wales and the : Chief 5 Scout of the World visit the 25 ee an section of the 
1929 Jamboree 


(Concluded from page 23) 


days from August 2nd to August 15th, 1933. 

Each country will set up its own camp in 
its own peculiar way and will display its 
special version of Scoutcraft. Walking from 
camp to camp one will be able to study the 
standards of camping of all the Scout nations 
of the world. And there will be plenty of 
occasion to study, to visit, to see, to learn 


and to make friendships. 


ee 4 





Don't think that the differences in lan- 
guage will be an obstacle. The one language 
which will be universally spoken is “*Jam- 
boreeze,” a mixture of English and any 
foreign words you happen to know, with 
emphatic use of varied forms of Indian hand 
signs. 

The program developed for the two weeks 
is brimful of activities and will be in charge 
of the Camp Chief, Count Paul Teleky, 
former Prime Minister, Honorary Chief 
Scout of Hungary. 
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Next Jamboree—August, Nineteen Thirty-three 


There will be big displays and pageants, 
camp fires, ceremonies, reunions, parades for 
the Regent and the Chief Scout of the World, 
divine services for all denominations, Sea 
Scout displays on the Danube, performances 
in the camp theatre, hikes in the surrow 
country, musical entertainments, ball games, 
athletics, aerial displays of gliders, exhibitions 
of handicrafts, and last but not least, a one. 
day excursion to Budapest (Budapesht to 
you) with visits to the principal sights, and 
a two-day trip to Hungarian places of scenic 
and historical interest. 

The number of American Scouts who are 
planning to go is steadily increasing. Some 
of them participated in the 1929 Jamboree. 
They have been saving every penny since 
then hoping to recapture the thrill of the 
days in Arrowe Park at this year’s Jamboree. 
Others have worked through spare time and 

vacations to scrape together enough money 
for the trip. 

In this connection the official ruling of the 
National Council should be followed closely; 

‘Attention is specifically invited to the 
fact that in accordance with the action of 
the Executive Board, participation _ by 
Scouts in the Jamboree will be limited to 
those who are able to defray their own ex- 
penses or who have such expenses defrayed 
by parents or relatives. In no case will mem- 
bership in the American Contingent be per- 
mitted where expenses in part or in full are 
defrayed through solicitation of contribu. 
tions from the public.” 

The Scouts will all be leaving America in 
small groups under able, adult leaders. Some 
of these groups will cross the Atlantic and 
shoot directly to Budapest through France, 
Germany and Austria; some may aim for the 
Mediterranean and arrive after a trip through 
Italy; still others will choose a northern route 
for the added experience of seeing the 
capitals of the Scandinavian countries, of 
Germany and of Czechoslovakia. 

But whichever way they take, or how 
many countries they visit, the greatest thrill, 
they will find, will be the Jamboree with its 
thousands of friendships with the boys of 
the world! 

Lucky indeed are the Scouts who can 
add that experience to the memories of their 
lives! 





The new Chicago Post Office is the larg- 
est in the world, containing fifty acres of 
floor space. Its estimated cost is $21,- 
000,000. It will sort mail for 1,000 towns 
in Illinois and also serve cities in Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Missouri. 
For sorting mail, the world’s largest con- 
veyor system has been installed. It is 
fourteen miles long and is driven by 750 
electric motors, totalling about 2,200 
horsepower. For ventilation there are 
134 blower motors providing forty-eight 
tons of fresh air per minute. 

The earth weighs 6,000,000,000,000,- 


| 000.000,000 tons, and the sun 332,000 
times as much. 


The earliest known book is the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead,” now in the British 
Museum. 


If we could speed in a rocket 186,000 
miles a second we could reach Pluto, the 
furthest planet, in about six hours. But 
to reach the nearest fixed star Alpha 
Centauri, would require more than six 
| years. But to reach some of the remote 
stars would require 1,000,000 years! 


Penguins live in the tropics as well as 
in the Antarctic. 





Vellum was made from the skin of 
newly born calves or kids. 


| in—a postal will do. 
| 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Do You Know That? 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every ‘Do You Know That?” accepted. Please 
give source of information wherever possible. 
mitted none can be acknowledged or returned. Write ’em short and send them 
Address: ““Do You Know That?” Boys’ Life Magazine, 


The art of supervising and controlling 
distant machinery celebrated its eleventh 
year by a new development, polaricode. 
Over two wires, twenty-five different 
operations can be controlled and four 
wires permit 100 times as many. More 
practically stated, four wires would per- 
mit opening and closing of the gates of a 
waterwheel, making sure the generator 
was up to voltage, connecting it to the 
line, regulating its load, observing that 
the bearings were not too hot, operating 
switches and circuit breakers, calling dif- 
ferent attendants from a distance and 
even observing whether the day was 
rainy or fair, sunny or clouded, all from a 
distance of fifty miles. 

The new polaricode system can do any 
of these things in less than one second. 


The rarest stamp is the one-cent 
British Guiana. 


The electrical terms, galvanic, voltage, 
ampere, watts, ohms, all come from the 
names of men who experimented with 
electricity. 





Playing cards were invented in 1372 to 
amuse an insane king. 


Think of a man lifting three elephants! 
Yet the average man has distributed over 
his body a pressure equal to 30,000 pounds 
or more. 


Because of the quantity sub- 
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«tyA! HA! A campaign stunt. There (Conctadied from gage 18) “T don’t know,” admitted the startled re- | 
pageants, must be a story in it,” he decided, : 2 ’ we porter. “I didn’t get his name. I thought 
rades for and forthwith began to scout around for the An important guide in this connection is you wanted a story about the hundred thou- 
€ World, source of the chewing gum. He found it. A the instructions usually given by the City sand dollars’ worth of oil and =i 
ons, Sea couple of boys of one of the campaign com- Editor to every new reporter he sends out on “Jumping Jehosaphat! Who cares about 
rmMances mittees were on a side street around the assignment. Get the human interest angle oi] when a man does a high dive into a life 
rounding corner passing out sticks of gum with slips of of the story first. The rest will then become pet that way. That’s the point of this story. 
ll games, paper attached to them in the interest of the commonplace details. ; You get that man’s name and then write a 
hibitions election of So-and-so. Joe Jenks got one of heey onan eenniaetns have astrange story about him; write a thriller, battling 
t, a one the boys aside and cross-questioned a story Way ol c¢ anging their value, and the incident smoke and flames and all that. Interview 
pesht to out of him. It seems the campaign committee that seems at first to be the point of the him and find out how he felt when he jumped. 
hts, and had gone to a well-known maker of chewing story becomes a minor detail, and the real That’s the sort of stuff people like to read. 
of scenic and talked them into donating five hun- Point of the story will develop from an en- J t’s human interest stuff. You can tell the 
dred sticks of gum as an advertisement. detail of the fire in the last paragraph.” 
who are They had the stickers printed and stuck That was a case where the point of a story | 4 TH AT'S A TRI Pp 
- Some them on the gum the night before, and that ‘ ° ° ° had shifted, and the reporter had not realized M AIR 
mboree, morning bright and early with their gum in Subjects in Natural History it until the editor made him aware of it. 
1yY since abasket they took up a strategic position and Drawing Always find the human interest note in a OF O X FO R D S 1 S O N . 
RE Wate a ocd seu, aah prone doc decke (See Page 42) thestory. Make that hauaninteresteotethe| HOW DO THEY FEEL?” 
mboree, made a y y : "5 , 
ime and not only wrote it for the school papers, but he See how many of these creatures you can identify incident around which the rest of your story 
| Money wrote three other stories for the three local : i ; revolves and you will have a good story. These careful Dads—they would expect stylish kicks to 
papers, which were all printed, and which Tee 6 Animals Rocking Bird Sometimes a story will have two or three or| _ fit right and feel good, in addition to their good looks. If 
gofthe |) famed him a total of ‘six dollars “space ff 2&5, Oath possibly as many as a half dozen angles from | You" Pads ie at and probably i el hin yo 
closely: rates.’ Buffalo Crested Plyeotcher which it can be written, but always if the Spring. When he learns they are approved by your 
to the This highly developed power of observa- a Anteater | easy reporter will search long enough and use his ag Council as safe and sensible for a Scout's grow- 
tiene [tion and remembering details is the fst ex- |] TD" a, lincee imagination hard enough, he will find that| 16 "dom" and when by sot how sty they ay 
ion by sential of an aspiring reporter. He should be Cub Bear ee . one of these angles will be of more interest! him around to your shoe dealer who handles Excelsior 
‘ited to constantly on the watch for incidents that — | oy than the rest. I recall very definitely a news| Official Scout Shoes. The Excelsior Shoe Company, 
WN ex. might be the clues leading to a good story. Bighorn Great Blue Heron story that developed one day in the court of Dept. 4, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
efrayed But with ret he sveys also apg nye Flepbant © sthen ~ a oe who later became 
ll mem- thing else which might be ca a sense o ‘oler Bear : ao Mayor of New York City. 
he me a A boy might go about his daily task Be ne — pb seg oe one The building in which the court was lo- Write for your 
full are observing details, and he might observe and Pieue Bees Longbilled Curlew cated was an old structure, and the cells in| Gampology, ° 
ntribu- mentally catalogue a hundred different inci- Wild Boar —s a mga which prisoners were held for trial were not 
dents until he had actually overburdened his iMogopetames — secure. One night an escaped convict known 
rica in mind with non-essentials. Unless he has the Coyote Kiagicer as Lefty Wallace who had broken jail four 
’ [= H r e Bir } 7 ; 
Sing | ctyiompertoticedetaieandromenber || BOE Feretet aman |] fine was browht there be arcaignd be Pe 
ca . , Grizzly Bear yre Bir at ‘sae ress 
France, he is not going to be a good newspaperman. Re acaces Gull two rusted window bars were missing and so ,Oxford 
for the This aa sense is something beyond mere Elk sain a was the prisoner. He had escaped again. Spoon Galt 
hrough observation. It is what might be called a all = Fowl Four reporters covering the court heard the ablucher, rocker 
n route sense of news value. It is a keen instinct to Pinan Great Horned Owl story next morning. They looked at the cell Can %o oe it Black 
ig the know “the point” of a story, and play it up Zebra —— and went back to their respective editorial oe 
ies, of to catch the reader’s interest. i knew an as- seemghote Deer ae | soomels write “— —e One wrote — 
iring young reporter once who was trying Cin the fifth escape of this notorious criminal. 
r how fae ie on the staff of the school paper. 7 Menkeys 10 Miscellaneous Another wrote about the insecurity of the 
- thrill He was a hard working boy who took every- : Bloodsucking Bat old jail, and a third wrote about the laxity of 
rill, . A : 39 Birds Cobra ° . ° , 
ith its thing very seriously, and he looked as if he Balearic Crane Rattlesnake the police = allowing Lefty Wallace to 
oys of might be good timber for the staff, for he Blue Jay Walrus get away again. But the fourth reporter, a 
could write pretty well. He finally got a Cardinal Seal little more diligent than the others, examined] For Camp Service or Dress Wear 
o can chance to “cover” a dual track meet between ll Pang the cell more carefully than the rest, and “The Pusalooaher” 
their his school and a rival school. Humming Bird Zebra Fish found a message penciled on the wall which $. 49 « 
The next day he turned in his copy, a Swan Battle Ax Fish read “Good-by Cops. This is easy,” and it ag Ig aw 
meticulously careful account of the games, Sapsucker Flying Fish was signed “Lefty.” Because he was a little Plus S f Ad 
with every event covered, and everything more na 7s pps the — i. got the best a wa ~ Fao s 
—| correct in every detail right down to the fact story for he had a new angle, that had a lot | Biades from .006” to .012” 
that his school had lost the meet by only the _tirely different angle. A young reporter more human interest than the other angles | in thickness. 
small margin of one half point. The editor must be quick to catch this change of values; | which promptly became of minor importance. | Adapters enable you to use the 
read over the copy with interest until he quicker than a young “cub” reporter I once Always search for the unusual in your | 4™# aoe de 
reached the summary of the mile run. knew. d : quest for news. If a dog bites a man that is Pn man st vod ORs. ONO 
“Why look here,” he said, “didn’t Fred Said cub was given a hurry-up assignment _ not necessarily news, but if a man bites a dog, } struction, is long, 9” high, 614” table. Sent postpaid on receipt 
ng | North even get a place in the mile? He’sthe to cover a fire. A district man had tele- that’s news. Horace Greeley is supposed to | of $1.49; C. O. D. $1.74; outside U.S. A, $1.84. FREE booklet 
th man we were depending on to win that event _ phoned in that an oil tank had caught fireon _ have said that, and it certainly is an excellent | “Me Your Own Jig Saw Puggles’’ with every saw, 
le. | for us and his name isn’t even mentioned.” the outskirts of the city, and a hundred thou- _line for every aspiring news gatherer to keep | Sie adepters: 13 binden aod bosklet en sto ce nay inclading () Jig 
ot “Well, he didn’t run. You see he hurt his sand dollars’ worth of oil was being de- inmind. If one of themembers of your senior | {Ril'cclor'pleturce: td) Six'fne jur paws Dindes poe weal), four 
ur leg, in fact he sprained his ankle when he _ stroyed. Theidea of that much money going class is fortunate enough to win a scholarship, | % Seces of spivwued, 14 pictures and 6 blades ihr~tietia-Oh tts 
re rescued Professor Hanby’s daughter. She up in smoke was worth a story, and the do not let that fact and his school record be Laue tte ew /- on | 
T- was riding a spirited horse just before the editor rushed the young reporter out to the _ sufficient material with which to write your| — etal Products Co., 488 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
a game and the school band frightened it. It scene of the fire. He “ ed Mo | om 4 Dig ar “* — Find = ~_— Yo Price 
or ran away and Fred North stopped it. But detail of it. The number of firemen who hac the boy’s home life, his ambitions, what the 
1€ he twisted his ankle and ouulia? t run.” responded to the alarm, the value of the oil, scholarship has cost him in effort and self- , 
at ae Boy! And you haven't said a word and all that, and ~ mag a sacrifice, and you will probably discover a : Ba. 
‘4 about it! North injures ankle and chances to _ story of the destruction of one hundred thou- __ real human interest story. 
f- win mile by rescuing professor’s daughter! sand dollars’ worth of property. But in the Nearly every boy has a story; two or three 
d Why, if he had won that event the school last line of his story he mentioned that an perhaps, and the young news gatherer who is 
is would have won the meet. That’s the news employé of the oil company — ~~ up oe in his —— a en — 
a point of the story. Here, write a new lead.” on to the superstructure around the tank to _ terial is bound to find it if he works long 
: shut off a pipe line, and had been forced to enough to dig it out. Of course there is such 
y BEING able to sense the point of astory is jump for his life into a net held by the fire- a thing as being downright “nosey” and 
almost as important as to be able to ob- —s men. therefore offensive in this quest for news. 
serve and remember details. But this, like The editor read the story down to the last But the reporter who has intelligence enough 
t everything else can be learned through alot line, and came out of his chair with a bang. to grasp the point of a story when he hears 
of conscientious effort and self training on “Who was the man who jumped into the __it, also has intelligence and tact enough never 
‘ the part of the young reporter. life net?” he demanded. to become offensive. StringSrockets in Shoare—make 
0 foo mettre asc 
a | ie mney at tesame timele poo ke 
| . ie RM iy 
| Canada Protects Big Game «msiaiom ress seeee rams, 
acturersrennis Strings 
them, as long as they are within a certain ark. And in summer the early mornin to popular imagination the mountain parks 
= area, nothing can pent them. The call has we finds them often outside the aula pea with feathered life, of both common and ESKANOE PADDLE KAYAKS 
aa gone far afield, for newcomers arrive in the _ of hotel or cottage. rare species, all native to the parks in which | §]° Fo!4iné Boats Sees ae 
park boundaries to swell the animals now Gazing aloft, mountain goats canbe seenin they dwell. Though many years must pass| J £e'tbost#), | as rg Pg Oa 
protected. considerable numbers travelling along some _ before the lakes of the national playgrounds| fj Minutes.casz aot, fate: 
Mountain sheep whose long, curved horns _shaly upper slopes, or across a dizzy ledge of Canada will be empty of game fish, the] 9 P¢orf442%4. ror paddline Be 
have long marked the specie ize for on the verge of a thousand-foot precipi overnment is taking no chances. Rainbow | 9) *°¢ *#iliss. $66 and up. ata 
g pecies a prize for g precipice, g' ng are u in seaworthiness. 
hunters, have become so accustomed to auto- _ always following some sagacious old nanny. trout fry are shipped each year into the Send 5 cents in po for free catalogues. 
mobiles that it is not an uncommon sight Elk which once nearly disappeared are parks for restocking the various lakes. KAYAK BOAT CO.. Inc. 147 E. 84th St. New York City 
to see as many as two hundred at a time on _now to be found in numerous groups. By these means of preservation of animal, 
the highway. They are so unafraid that And while the big game is carefully taken bird and fish life, Canada is keeping her 
they can be photographed with ease from a care of, the smaller animals not so troubled natural beauty playgrounds as natural as 
: car. with extinction for their furs, are watched when they were first discovered by white Silver plated, 12 or more, 25¢ each, 1 to 11, 30¢. Gold if 
| Deer, especially in winter, wander through as well. Bird life is also protected in the man. Only scenic highways, hotels and a on ee oe ee = Ox A 
the streets of the townsites within each various parks and preserves, while contrary few townsites show the inroads of civilization. METAL Inc. _ Factory $7_ 8 “SS 
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At the Orlando, Fla., meeting I also made 
the award of Eagle Badges to a number of 
Eagle Scouts and presented other awards to 
some 150 boys in all. 

Other Scout meetings I attended were at 
Tarpon Springs and Clearwater. At the 
latter city awards were presented to a num- 
ber of Scouts and Scout officials and in St. 
Petersburg, at the Scout rally in Williams 
Park, Eagle Badges, Troop Charters, and a 
large number of Merit Badges and First and 
Second Class Badges were awarded. 

My trip also took me to Jacksonville, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg and Miami. In these 
places I had a fine opportunity to see the 
splendid progress that Scouting is making in 
this part of the South. The 
program of the Scouts in 
Georgia and Florida is an 
all-outdoor- year-round 
program. Even in the 
winter time extensive camp- 
ing trips are in order be- 
cause of the climate. A 
very interesting thing in re- 
gard to many of the boys 
whom I met on the trip 
was that few of them had 

ever seen snow, and their 
only idea of skating and 
other winter sports was 
what they had gained 
through pictures. 

Those boys certainly de- 
serve congratulations for 
their excellent Scout work. 


ScoTLaND—ANN 


Arsor, Micu.— 
Her E is an exciting life- 
saving story, the first scene 
of which is laid in Scot- 
land, and the second in the 
United States. It is a story 
of the distinct and unusual 
award given to a member of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The Scout is Henry Vincent 
Aquinto, a fourteen-year-old Second Class 
Scout of Troop No. 11, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. The unusual feature is that he has 
won both the award of the British Boy Scout 
Association and of the Boy Scouts of America 
for Life-Saving. Lord Baden-Powell awarded 
him the British Silver Cross for Gallantry, 
and our National Court of Honor just pre- 
sented him with the Gold Honor Medal. 
Henry went to Scotland last summer to 
visit his grandparents at Linlithgow. One 
night he went swimming in the Firth of Forth. 
As he was undressing on the shore he heard 
loud cries for help. Two Philipstoun boys, 
George Sutherland and Samuel Breadon, who 
had been spending the day camping on the 
Forth shore near Blackness Castle, had gone 
bathing and had been caught in the grip of 
a swift-running tide. They were rapidly 
being carried out toward the sea. The Ameri- 
can Scout ran across a sandbar, plunged into 
the water and swam nearly seventy-five yards 
to reach Sutherland. The boy was in a state 
of collapse as the Scout brought him to shore. 
Henry dived in again to bring Breadon back 
but found him too heavy and called for 
assistance. A man fully clothed went into the 
water and assisted him in bringing in Brea- 
don, who by that time was practically un- 
conscious. Henry immediately started arti- 
ficial respiration and the rescued boys soon 
recovered. The British medal was recently 
submitted to him through our National Coun- 
cil, and now the Gold Honor Medal of the 
Boy Scouts of America has gone forward. 


Or.anpbo, FLoripa— 
Anor HER life-saving award has gone to 
Florida. Mansfield Hubbard, a fifteen-year- 
old Tenderfoot Scout, of Troop 9, of Orlando, 
Fla., rescued Mr. D. H. Hendrick, a man of 
middle age. Mr. Hendrick was fishing from a 
boat, using two poles. One slipped and as he 
reached for it, he fell overboard, fully dressed. 
He drifted approximately fifteen feet away 
from the boat. Scout Hubbard was near the 
shore. He ran quickly to the water, leaped 
in, swam to Mr. Hendrick, seized him by the 
shoulders and with some difficulty pulled him 
back to the boat. 

MiLwavKkEg, Wisc.— 
SECOND Class Scout Adelbert Kent, six- 
teen years old, of Troop No. 95, Milwaukee, 
Wis., rescued John Osusky, age seventeen, 
from drowning. Kent was swimming in Lake 























Michigan, about fifty feet from the Osusky 
boy, when he heard cries for help. He swam 
out to the drowning lad, braving a heavy sea 
and dangerous undertow, heedless of his own 
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For saving two lives in Scot- 

land, Scout Henry V. Aquinto 

of Ann Arbor, Mich., is hon- 

ored by British and American 
Scout Movements 





danger. The waves were running high. 
Osusky grabbed Kent by the neck and the 
two went beneath the surface, but Kent 
finally managed to break the other boy’s 
hold and caught Osusky by the hair. The 
thrashing waves caused him to lose his grip 
and Osusky sank. Kent dove seven feet and 
succeeded again in grabbing the drowning boy 
and bringing him to the surface. Kent tried 
to swim to the breakwater, but was unable 
to make headway due to a strong undertow 
which continually swept the two boys 
further into the open lake. Kent then called 
for help and two other boys came to his aid. 
The three were unable to get Osusky to the 
breakwater so arope was thrown tothem. This 
was a case where there was 
- very great danger and 
where Kent's presence of 
mind and determination 
saved the drowning boy 
in spite of great obstacles. 


Meprorp, Mass.— 

NOTHER Second 
Class Scout, fifteen-year- 
old Herbert Huber, of 
Troop No. 18, Medford, 
Mass., rescued Dorothy 
Meehan, a child of six 
years, from drowning. 
Huber and other Scouts 
were fishing in Silver Lake 
from an anchored boat. Two 
women who were bathing 
nearby called for help for 
a child struggling in the 
water. There was no time 
to haul up the anchors. 
Scout Huber tore off his 
shoes and his shirt, dove in 
the water, and swam some 
sixty-five or seventy yards 
to reach the child. He was 
exhausted by the exertion of 
his swimming in his heavy clothes but man- 
aged to keep the child afloat until his pals 
had lifted the anchors and rowed the boat 
over to them, and they were pulled aboard. 
The Scout applied artificial respiration and 
the child suffered no ill effects. 


Unitep States or AMERICA— 

Ti IE National Court of Honor has also issued 
Certificates for Heroism to Scouts Leslie An- 
derson, of Ironwood, Mich.; Guy Halsey, of 
Laramie, Wyo.; Leonard J. Harris, of [ron- 
wood, Mich.; Billy Vernon, of Leaksville, N.C., 
and Richard Wilson, of Kings Mountain, N.C. 

Daniel Carter Beard, the Chairman of the 
National Court of Honor, has also sent per- 
sonal letters commending for brave conduct 
Wilbert Jordan, of Woodward, Okla., and 
John J. McCarthy, of Yonkers, N. Y. 


Apany, N. Y.—TreEnton, N. J.— 
Fesruary 8TH, two groups of Boy 
Scouts called on Governor Lehman, of New 
York, in Albany, and Governor Moore, of 
New Jersey, in Trenton, respectively. They 
called to tell the two Governors how the 
Scouts of the two States had progressed in a 
task of tree planting assigned them by the 
predecessors of the Governors last year. 
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The boys were urged to continue their efforts, 
Governor Lehman, of New York, definitely 
requested the Scouts to continue their 
project until the end of 1933 and expressed 
the hope that by then it might be possible 
to reach the total of 1,000,000 settings, ag 
originally proposed. The boys on behalf of 
their fellow Scouts promised to promote the 
project with all possible effort. 


Hornet, New Yorx— 

Tue people who live in Hornell, N. Y, 
and particularly Scouts and Scouters, read 
with great interest an Associated Press tele. 
gram a few weeks ago from Washington 
saying that Dr. Edwin Zeigler, of the United 
States Veterans Administration, had reported 
the discovery of a new treatment for pneu- 
monia which he said “may prove to be to 
pneumonia what quinine is to malaria, of 
antitoxin is to diphtheria.” 

They were especially interested because 
they remembered “Ed” Zeigler as the first 
Boy Scout to win an Eagle Badge in Hornell, 
N. Y. This was in 1922. He was at that time 
a member of the old Troop 2, of which Dr. 
Howard S. Brasted was the Scoutmaster. 
Young Zeigler joined Troop No. 2 in 1920 as 
a Second Class Scout. His Tenderfoot test 
he had already passed in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is a very great satisfaction, indeed, to be 
able to record the progress of a former Scout 
in a new and important field of scientific 
achievement. 

Brrmincuam, ALABAMA— 

A NEWS item in the Birmingham (Ala) 
News-Age Herald recounts the story of a 
Boy Scout who is striving toward winning his 
Eagle Badge under circumstances of utmost 
difficulty. It is of Arthur Bertram, born in 
Australia of stage parents, and who has, of 
necessity, followed their stage career since 
they came to this country and has, also, 
himself become an actor. He is now sixteen 
years of age. Very soon now he is to make a 
trip to New York in order to graduate from 
the special school for stage children which he 
has attended by correspondence for many 
years. Although Arthur has not been living 
long enough in one city to become a member 
of a regular Troop, he has gone forward with 
his Scouting activities as a Lone Scout. Sev- 
eral years ago he became a member of the 
National Theatrical Lone Scout Tribe. Scout 
Bertram, talking with a reporter of the Bir- 
mingham News-Age Herald, said that while 
he had played many parts on the stage at 
various times since his eighth birthday, 
nothing had been more interesting and of 
greater value to him than his Scout training. 
Bertram has twenty-six Merit Badges, but 
has yet to acquire one or two which are essen- 
tial to attain the Eagle Rank. He told the 
reporter he hopes to get these soon. 


MocksvitLe, NortH CaRoLina— 
THE Carnegie Medal for Bravery has been 
awarded to Scout Everett Huston Walker for 
exceptional bravery in the saving of Boone 
Stonestreet, a local mail carrier, from drowning 
in 1931. The National Court of Honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America has already given rec- 
ognition to Walker for his brave act of hero- 
ism. In addition, about a year before the op- 





Here is action in the “chariot race” at Yonkers, N. Y., Boy Scout Week Circus 


The original proposal was that the Scouts 
should plant a million trees in the two States. 

Governor Lehman was told that 296,023 
trees, including scion transplants and growing 
shade trees, had been planted by the New 
York Scouts; Governor Moore was informed 
that the efforts of the New Jersey boys 
resulted in 63,967 scion transplants and shade 
trees being set out, making a total of 359,990 
trees planted by Scouts of the two States. 





portunity came to Walker to save the life of 
the drowning mail carrier, he saved the life of 
his own younger brother, Wade, when the 
hotel operated by the boy’s parents caught fire. 
Wade was asleep on an upper floor. The older 
boy seized his younger brotherfrom thebed and 
carried him through aroom that was literally a 
roaring furnace to the outside and to safety. 
Both of the brothers were severely burned and 
for several days in a critical condition. 
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WHO 
YOU! 


(if you are over 15) 


WHEN 


ANY TIME 
(right now) 


WHERE 
ANYWHERE 


(wherever there are 
Scouts) 


WHY 
A GAME OF 
GAMES 
(for older boys) 


WHAT 


Steering a boat - - - - Plotting a course 
Shooting the sun - - - - - Navigating 
Cooking in the galley - - - - Slumgullion 
Adventure - Romance - Sailing and cruising 


HOW 
SEE YOUR SCOUTMASTER 


or Fill in the coupon and mail today 
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i Sea Scout Service, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
. Please send me the Special Sea Scout Patrol pamphlet showing how 
4 I can become a Sea Scout. 
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In Darkest Africa... Freezing Tibet...or the Inca Ruins 


This is the Slide Fastener that Never Fails Explorers! 


The same Talon fastener used 
by explorers now closes the 
newest boys’ clothing. There’s 
adventure and romantic associ- 
ation in this use of Talon on 
boys’ and men’s clothing. 


Men who have made history by their dar- 
ing know the sturdy dependability of the 
Talon fastener in their equipment. Many 
times their lives depended upon Talon to 
guard them against harsh weather condi- 
tions... rain... cold or sleet. They did 
not put such trust in any other fastening 
device! 


Talon fasteners have flown over both poles 


.. » have traveled into the jungles of Matto 
Grosso. They have followed the trail of adven- 
ture from the icy plateaus of Tibet to the burn- 
ing sands of the Sahara. 

And now the speed, dependability and neat- 
ness, which have made Talon essential to these 
explorers over the globe, can be purchased in 
your own every-day clothing! 


There are knickers and longies with the 
Talon placed either in front or on the side. 
Suits, shirts, sweaters, jackets, bathing suits, 
athletic and camping equipment... all with 
genuine Talon...are on display ina store near 
you! You should see them. Steer clear of imita- 
tions of the genuine Talon the way explorers 


would a quicksand! Look for the name Talon 
on the slider. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PA. 


NEW YORK - BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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HERE’S A TIP TO TAKE TO DAD AND MOTHER! 


Talon aids neatness... eliminates tiresome 
mending hours... cannot rust... launders 


perfectly! 
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